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News of the Week 


BENT have moved very fast in 
4 





China during the 
week and in a manner which has not only disgraced 
the Cantonese Nationalists but has made the hope of 
reaching a rapid agreement with the Kuomintang much 
fimmer, This is a tragic irony because it had been 
thought that the spread northwards of Cantonese power 
night brine us appreciably nearer to the desired condition 


of being able to treat with a body really representing 


the greater part of China. Unfortunately the behaviour 
{ ] ’ . e 
ol the Cantonese soldiery at Nanking has put very serious 


With the best will in 


with the Cantonese the Powers cannot 


lresh obstacles in their own path. 
the world to agree 
possibly consent at present to their nationals being placed 
it great ) the Treaty 
The Cantonese have imposed 
this need 
that the Government are 
Policy, 


personal danger by surrender of 
Safeguards. 


delay : 





themselves 


but not and indeed cannot mean 


running away from their own 








As we have explained in our first leading article, ali 


the perils and risks which have now become real were in 
the mind of the Government when they decided to try 
to compose matters with the Nationalists. They have 
been proved true prophets. On the Cantonese side it is 
being said that the barbarous outrages upon foreigners at 
Nanking were committed not by Cantonese soldiers but 
by the Shantungese troops or by independent fanatics. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, however, stated in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday that the murderers and looters 
were undoubtedly Cantonese soldiers; that they began 
their work by signal that their 
main objective was the British Consulate, and that when 


the blowing of whistles ; 


the ships of war began to fire the signal to stop the work of 


destruction was a bugle-call. As at Shanghai, the troops in 


front of Nanking made no real effort at defence. It is 
said that they had practically all retired before the 
Cantonese entered the city on Thursday, March 24th. 


% + x ce 

The British, American and Japanese Consulates were all 
gutted. Most of the foreign residents at Nanking were 
Americans, and they were concentrated in the Nanking 
University. The occupants of the American Consulate, 
men and women, escaped nearly two miles across country 
to a hill, where they could better defend theniselves and 


Dr. A. KE. Williams, the 
American Vice-President of the University, who tried to 


were sniped as they went. 


reason with the assassins, was shot dead and Miss Moffet 
the British Consulate, Dr. L. S. 
Smith, who had been port doctor for many years, was killed 
Mr. 


Huber, the harbour-master, was also murdered. Mrs. Giles, 


was wounded twice. In 
and Mr. Bertram Giles, the Consul, was wounded. 


in a sworn statement, described how women were insulted 


and had their clothes torn off. 
x * * * 

The Americans on their hill of refuge were joined by 
some British. There is no doubt that the whole party owed 
their safety chiefly to the British and American ships in the 
river which saw their signals and sent parties of marines 
to the rescue under cover of a barrage of shell fire. The 
Nanking regarded the 


oceasion as one of those on which his general orders from 


senior American naval oflicer at 
the base must be disregarded, and he co-operated to the 
fullest possible extent with the British ships. One is 
reminded of the famous incident a good many years ago 
when a crippled British gun-boat was at the mercy of one 
of the Chinese forts, and an American naval oflicer who 
was supposed to be neutral rushed his ship to the rescue 
with the exclamation, ‘* Blood is thicker than water!” 
* 4 2 * 

The the 
Shanghai make it clear that the retirement of the Shantung 
army Nanking The 
foreigners had not vet begun to think seriously of taking 


narratives of refugees who have reached 


from was quite unexpected. 
Moscow, true to type, 
* the 


cut-throats.” 


precautions for their own safety. 
has been issuing protests against what is called 
foreign 


new war against China begun by 


The workers of the world are urged to impede in every 


possible way the sending of fresh troops to China by 

* civilized barbarians, headed by English and American 

killed Chinese 
[581] 


thousands of 


just 


robbers, who have 
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workers at Nanking.’ The result of the terrible experi- 
ences at Nanking is that the remaining foreigners in the 
Yangtze towns are as far as possible being withdrawn. 
In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Austen 
Chamberlain announced that Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan were consulting as to the form in which 
it would be possible to demand an apology, and perhaps 
reparation, from the Kuomintang. 
* * * * 

A remarkable sequel to events at Nanking was the 
suicide at Shanghai of Lieutenant Araki of the Japanese 
flagship. Mr. Araki had been in command of a party of 
blue-jackets protecting the Japanese Consulate at Nan- 
king. In accordance with the policy of 
he had strictly carried out his instructions not to fire, 


: ” 
‘no provocation 


and he was thus an inactive spectator of the violence and 
indignities suffered by Japanese men and women. After 
reporting what had happened to the Japanese Admiral 
at Shanghai he shet himself. He said in a letter: “* The 
lives of the Japanese refugees were saved, but T am quite 
ashamed.” 

* * * * 

Refugees are arriving at Shanghai from Hankow as 
well as from Nanking. They say that in Hankow there 
is a reign of terror; that the Communist Goverament 
is supreme and that it is unsafe for foreigners to appear 
in the streets. Much uneasiness has been caused in 
Shanghai by the imadequate defences of the French 
Concession. On Tuesday night a mob broke down the 
gates of the Concession, The Tokyo correspondent of the 
Times records a Japanese opinion about the future of 
Chinese polities which we hope is as well-founded as it is 
interesting. It is suggested that the most important point 
just now is the trial of strength between Chiang Kai- 
shek, the Cantonese Commander-in-Chief, and the Com- 
munists. Japanese observers think that Chiang is only 
hiding his time and they regard him as the only Nationalist 
who is in a position to save China from Red rule. They 
consider, therefore, that if the Powers treated Chiang 
with unnecessary harshness the effect might be to drive 
him into the arms of the Comimunists. 

* * * * 

If this is a fair estimate of Chiang’s intentions the 
path may be made much easier for him by the general 
withdrawal of foreigners from the Yangtze basin. Some 
of the richest trade districts in China will be at a stand- 
still till foreigners can return. This fact will, of course, 
exert strong pressure on all the moderate Chinese and 
on all the Chinese merchants who have already suffered 
heavily from the civil war. Events, in fine, are bringing 
about in an undesigned way an economic boycott, 

oe * a ue 

The dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia is quiescent. 
The real diplomatic difficulty is the existence of the 
Paris Agreement made in 1921 when the “ special 
position ” of Italy was recognized. Albania was then 
already a member of the League. It can hardly be 
supposed, exeept of course by Italions, that Italy was 
authorized to interfere Independently in Albanian affairs. 
The implication was surely a mandate for Italy in an 
emergeney. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the Bishops in Convocation decided 
that the Revised Prayer Book should be laid before 
the Church Assembly for final approval. In Canterbury 
Province twenty-one voted for the resolution and four 
against, and in the Provinee of York the decision was 
unanimous. The Lower Houses of Convocation con- 
eurred with the resolution by very large majorities. 
It is satisfactory that the extreme * Protestant ” and 
the extreme “ Anglo-Catholic” arguments have been 


overwhelmed by the general sense in 
Book that is as comprehensive as 
strange irony that brought together t 
the revised Communion Service be« 


demned it because it did not concede nearly ey 


1 favour of a P; 


ayer 


possible, It Was a 


hose who cond nin 


‘ause it yielded + 
. ’ . = — 
much in the way of Reservation, and those who ais 


no 


The very fact that the outer wings are displeased si a 
Osesty 


that the Bishops have hit on the g 
* a *k 


The average churchman is willing 


id 
Ndcnh mean, 

* 

to aCC( pl thy sol 


declaration in the new Preface that no change jy 4 


doctrine of the Communion Service: 
to be hoped that the Assembly in J 


whole of the revision unequivocally, for if it 2 


that the many vears of patient work 
have been thrown away, the cha 


» is intended. if 
uly will sanction {J 
PAP, 


spent upon revisi 


wes Of maintain 
the comprehensiveness of the Church will be very » 
indeed. Instead of the peace and orderliness wi 


are now being made more than possible we shall hy 


faction and revolt. If the Church 
clear an opinion as has been exp 


Assembly record 


ressed by the Con. 


vocations, Parlament, we think, will not dispute 4 


revision. 
ne ok * 
In the House of Commons on 1} 
Sir Clive Morrison-Bell brought fe 
codifying and simplifying legislation 


* 


“riday, March 254 


rward his Bill 


i for the protection 


of birds. It supersedes nine existing Acts and ing 


consequential orders which have | 
authorities. The laws are now s 
they are frequently evaded because 


supposed to administer them: scarce 


cen mad by 
rf) complicated t| 
1 


even thos Who 


ly understand tl] 


or remember their existence. Sir Clive Morrison-k 


Bill is the result of inquiries by the H« 
and the advice of Lord Grey of Fal 


ymmie Office Coninit! 
lodon and Mr. Glad 


stone, the Scottish ornithologist. It provides protecti 


for birds in three categories accor 


line to their rarit 


The birds in the first category would be prot: 
throughout the season, and their eggs would also 


protected. Birds in the second « 
protected only during the close se 


ategory are to 


ason. The bird 


the third category, though getting some _ prot 


would have more or less to take 
The birds in this class are not, ho 
extinction. * * x 


Birds which are pests to the farm 


We are elad to see that the eges of the p 


true farmer’s friend and an exqui 
into the bargain— are not to be sok 


Bill also provides that birds may 


motor ears or motor boats or aireraft. 


sweeps us into the region of limagination, but 


‘rare of themisel 
vever, in’ danget 


oa 


Tare not protect 


! 


( 
I 


sitely beautiful | 
Lat anv time. 1 
not be purst 


This last 


2a few vears it mev seem to be quite a necessar 


commonplace prohibition, Trappe 


for a licence. Surely what ought to 


trapping and the caging of wild bir 


are also sorry to see that the sill ll 


for food. Mr. Maxton said that t 


Tory Bill, providing for small arist 


putting a huge proletariat into ¢: 


the whole we fear that the Bill as 
less protection than the birds enjoy 


however, that it is right in principle a 


improved in Committee. 


The Sceretary for War made the 


7 
s will have te 


ie done is to prol 


ls altogether. V 
OWS the sal ot | 
he Bill was a 


{ tie classes 3 


ocTrat 
itegory thir : 0) 
it stands might gi 
now. The pont 


‘ 


nel it ean be ere 


* 


Wise announceni 


in the House of Commons on Tuesdays that the abolitn 


of the Territorial bounty would be sé 


t off by a profiet 


grant of 30s. a man- 20s, for drills and attendance 


camp, and 10s. for proficiency in musketry, 
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The results of the by-elections at Leith and North 
Southwark have “y the Liberals into very good heart. 
The figures of the Le ‘ith election, due to the resignation 
of Captain Wedgwood Benn, the Liberal Member who 
joined the Labour Party, were as follow: 


) 


Mr. Ernest Brown (Lib.) és ne «+ 42,461 
Mr. R. F. Wilson (Lab.) ne ‘7 12.350 
Mr. Allan Beaton (Con.) ae ‘4 4,607 

Liberal majority ee ia 6 111 


the 1914 election Capt. 
Mr. Wilson, the 


Senn had a majority of 5,319 


over Labour candidatc. There was no 


[nionist candidate at that clection. It seems that 
many Unionists voted for the Liberal as the most certain 
wav of keeping out Mr. Wilson, a Labour leader of extreme 
teed, Mr. Wilson has for a long time preached general 


eonfiscation and later modified his views, if we understand 
ought that confiscation 


He is one of 


ne correctly, only beeause he t] 
would be diliieult to enforce in practice. 
those Labour support is a constant 
embarrassment to Mr. MaeDonald, 
Mr. MacDonald cannot make wp his mind to repudiate. 
Yet Mr. MacDonald really neither safety nor 
respect in this way. Witness the 


treme Mr. Wheatley in the House of Commons, 


? 
doctrinaires whose 


Ramsay but whom 
ewains 
break-away of the 
who 


eX 
apparently means to defy Mr. MacDonald’s leadership. 
% % H 2 
The figures at the North Southwark election were :— 
Mr. BK. A. Strauss ( Lib.) 7.334 
Mr. G. Isaacs (Lab.) .. a fio m8 6.167 
Dr. L. Haden G st (Ind xe we 3,215 
Majority .. ss 6s wey LT 
At the previous clection the figures were :— 
Dr. L. Haden Guest (Lab.) .. it S,115 
Mr. KE. A. Strauss (Lib 4 ‘ 7.08 
Me. J. J. Liewellin (U oe es ee 3,305 
Labour lajority “2 a* a 1,030 
Dr. Haden Guest fought the election almost entirely 


on the Chinese question, which had caused his resignation 


from the Labour Party. When Mr. Strauss decided to 
stand, instead of allowing Dr. Guest to enjoy a straight 
fight with his old Party, the defeat of Dr. Guest was 
inevitable. We are unfeignedly sorry that so interesting 


aud honest a politician should be temporarily out of 


Parliament. 
# * x * 
The campaign was rendered infamous by the organized 


« ppression of free speech by { 


lilate. We are sure that the Labour Party, as such, 
hooliganism, but it not take 
Some newspapers have 
be fore 


he supporters of the Labour 
Can 
(isapproves of this does 
ay official 
| st ‘i ally 
attempts 
will, The y 


0 elections Aa 


action to stop it. 
that 


be n 


exclaimed never have such 
to thwart the popular 
to read some of the records 


They might even 


made 
mav be advised 


- 1 . > 
hundred vears ago. 


re-read the Pickwick Papers. Nevertheless the politic: il 
offences standing to the discredit of the educated people 
( to-day are relatively worse then those of our grand- 
fathers. The chief consolation is that such conduct 
in the past brought its own cure and like causes will 
probably again have like effects. 

* * a % 


than 
Only once since 1920 


The nun iber more 


100,000 in the 


of unemployed has fallen by 


past three months. 


has the figure been below a million. There seems a fair 
c] ¢ that it may fall below that point again before long, 
as the Easter season is generally quite a good one for 


uncmployment. 


* * % * 
Mr. Churchill received a deputation of bookmakers 
Betting Tax. He 
feeling that the bookmakers 
gerating the effects 


0) Tuesday on the subject of the 


expressed very frankly his 


cen behaving foolishly in exag 


of the tax. If they had had more experience of bearing 
taxation they would have helped the Government to 
face the difliculties. He refused to believe that the 
tax had seriously injured racing. The autumn blood- 
the best on record. He thought that 
mectings was mainly 


stock sales were 


the decline in attendance at race 


due to causes other than Betting Tax. As for the 
charge that credit betting was being transferred to 


illegal channels, he had evidence that there was not any 


noticeable transference. The Post Office, at all events, 
nothing about it. 


# x * * 


knew 


Mr. Churchill coin luded by S Ling thai the flat scason 


which had just begun would be the test of the tax 
It was true that so far the Exchequer had received 
only half of the estimated revenue, but over a full year 
the estimate might not be very far out. There could 
therefore be no question of altering the tax unti! the 


; 
flat racing season had thrown more light upon its working. 


Mr. Churehill added that it 
end to introduce the tot: 


desirable in the 
hieher 


might be 
tlisator of which he had a 
Once held. 

* * * ae 


1 
opinion than he 


Major H. O. D. 
broke all the 
Daytona 
touched a speed of 2073 


Segrave, driving a Sunbeam car, 
motor records at 
Florida, on Tuesday. Down 


hour. 


short international 


Beach, wind he 
miles an His average 
Lak ecm ‘seen 
kilometres was 
incredible, and 
was able to steer at 


breadth in 


serious deflection almost before it 


speed for the kilometre, mile, and five 
hour. This scems almost 
that Major Seoray ec 


a speed. The 


203 miles an 
the wonder 

variation of a hair's 
Sincalton becomes a 
can be recognized. Major Segrave knecked down some 
of the flags marking the 
that he This was 
as from his seat he could not see any point on the track 
hundred yards ahead. It is often asked 


speeds. 


course without even knowing 


had done so. not surprising, however, 
than a 


gained by re 


nearer 


what is aching these dangerous 
There is always some moral gain in exploits of daring, but 
quite apart from that it is certain that the running of 
engines at tremendous pressure in Caine cars and aero- 
planes has taught engineers endless lessons in design and 
construction. 

* x x * 

The hollow victory of Cambridg: 


University sports last Saturday 


over Oxford in the 
has directed the attention 
of numerous Jeremiahs to the recent inferiority of Oxford 
It is possible that 
had 


and athletic contests. 

Oxford have 
what is probably a temporary 
n partly for their athletic 
found 


in most games 
the Rhodes Scholars at 
with 


to do 


unwittingly 
something 
They have been chos 
prowess, and the Oxford undergraduate 
their skill and seniority too forbidding for him to compete. 
If there be anything in this explanation it is a wholly 
unforeseen result of the Most 
thought that Oxford would be so fortified that Cambridge 


erwards have li S than a normal chance 


eclipse. 


may have 


scholarships. people 
would ever aft 


Personally, however, we do not believe 
Both Oxford and Cambridge 

Good men at 
University creat xd men by providing correct 


It is difli- 


of winning. 
in these theories of collapse. 
have had cycles of success and failure. 
cither 


models. This is aadicadaele true of rowing. 


cult, therefore, for a run of failure to be broken, but the 
Oxford wheel will come full circle again. 
* x * * 
jank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 87rd, 1925 War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


week 101},; a year ago 
vas on Wednesday &6} 
86). Conversion 


on Wednesday 


Wednesday 1013; on Wednesday 
101}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) 
on Wednesday week 87}: a 
Loan (8) per cent.) was on Wedn 
we-k 74 ji 


year ago 
esday 73.6; 


a vear ago 743. 
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ORE has been read into Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
statement in the House of Commons on Monday 
than it really contained. Speaking of the future relations 
of Great Britain and China, he said that it was impossible 
to negotiate in the present anarchical conditions ; that 
the good faith of the Cantonese must be tested by their 
conduct at Hankow; and that the proper authority 
to discuss the future status of Shanghai was the diplo- 
matic body of the Powers. He suggested that the 
diplomats would have no difficulty in conducting 
negotiations when there was “ a single Chinese authority 
exercising power throughout China.” 

Some critics seem to think that the Government, 
inexpressibly shocked by the savagery and the bad 
faith displayed by the Cantonese at Nanking, have 
suddenly been seized with remorse and panic and want 
to go back upon all their promises. For our part we do 
not believe a word of it. We are confident that Sir 
Austen's statement was intended to apply to the obvious 
and immediate chaos in China. He in short, 
merely stating the self-evident fact that you cannot 
suddenly preduce out of disorder, and 
that when human life and a great deal of private 
property depend upon the bargain you cannot strike 
that bargain until you are sure that the man who 
represents the other side is really what he professes 


‘ 


was, 


orderliness 


to be. 

In order to be cenvineed that the Government do not 
think that the situation demands a changed policy, we 
need only look back a few weeks. The Government 
at that time profoundly mistrusted either the willingness 
or the ability of the Cantonese to protect life and property. 
It was this which caused them to send the 
Defence Foree to Shanghai. Again, when the Govern- 
ment originally produced their policy of magnanimity 
there was no more certainty than there is now that 


mistrust 


“a single Chinese authority exercising 
power throughout China.” If anything, there was less 
certainty than there is now. The that the 
will overrun China up to Peking are much 
Surely, then, it is clear that 


there would he 


chances 
Cantonese 
stronger than they were. 
the Government have not been stampeded into a change 
Their policy of liberality was framed with their 
They perfectly appreciated the risks 
To change the policy now 


of plan. 
eyes wide open. 
and they accepted thei. 
would be tantamount to a confession that they acted 
heedlessly or in ignoranee~ a humiliating confession to 
make to the Nothing would be more likely 
to do us injury in China. 

As it is, although some observers whose thoughts date 
talk . 


in China, we venture to 


Chine se. 


back to a generation ago of our “ surrenders ’ 
and our “loss of prestige ” 
say that our reputation for courage and foresight has 
been greatly increased, not lessened, by what has hap- 
pened, After some years this will be plain to everybody. 
The Government, in combining a policy of broad indul- 
gence with particular practical measures against emer- 
gencics, have earned respect for what may be called 
a daring moderation ; and British soldiers and sailors have 
proved themselves, by their paticnee and unfailing 
discipline under provocation, to civilized 
courage which may have been equalled but has never 
been The truth is that Great Britain is 
tackling foreign affairs with we apons and arguments 
Perhaps we ought to say with 


possess a 


exceeded. 


that are quite new, 
an absence of weapons, for all our foreign policy has 
to be conducted on the assumption that it is 


useless 


The Powers and China 








to threaten war—the old stock means of intimidation— 
because war would not be tolerated by anybody, J, 
the circumstances the success of British foreign Policy 
has been astonishing and we cannot think that th 
present Government have received more than a fractigy 
of the credit due to them. 

A final reason which makes it certain that the Gover. 
ment do not contemplate an altered policy towards Chip, 
is that we are disputing about nothing but the right t) 
exist and trade in China, and if we fail to placate Chines 
Nationalism by recognizing its reality we shall ce. 
tainly never be able cither to exist there in safety 










or trade with success. Shanghai is a rich and mag. 
nificent city; it has been reared mainly by British 
enterprise; but it would become a_ mere coast! 
fort, having to be continually guarded and maip. 
tained as a fort, if the whole of the interior of 
China remained hostile to us. When Sir Austey 


Chamberlain said that the proper authority for dealing 
with China was the diplomatic body he said again only 
what was implied in the British Memorandum last 
Christmas. That Manifesto 
lead to the Powers and if possible to bring them together 


was intended to give 4 


again. It was the expressed intention of the Government 
to take independent action cnly in the last resort, 
Clearly there is no change of policy here either. It 
the Powers 


really Jooks, however, as though wer 
faling into line again, not after all as the result 
of the Memorandum, but as the result of circun- 


stances. 

All too long Great Britain was allowed to be the 
special butt of Chinese hatred. Most Americans appa- 
rently believed that though the British case looked all 
right upon paper there must be behind it some facts 
which never mentioned, some seeret cause (tl 
opium trade, perhaps) which justified China ii singling 
out Great Britain for peculiar detestation. The attacks 


on the Americans at Nanking have evidently caused 


were 


Americans at home to sec matters in quite a new light, 
There is no occasion to complain now of a lack ol 
the That is a 
It ought to be possible to do in 
for Great 


co-operation between Great Powers. 
very important gain, 
unison what it would have been invidious 
Britain to try to do alone that 
the Chinese does net mean freedom to kill forcignas 
and to wreck their property. 
protection has always been part of the British policy, 
so there is no change in this respect either. The only 
difference is that we shall now have the help of convinced 
collaborators. Great Britain to China 
sincerity a straight deal and expects a straight deal in 
return. 

The aim of the Government, as we understand it, is 
to revise the treaties and the foreign arrangements 1 
China as speedily as possible, consistently with safety 


to insist freedom for 


The provision of adequat 


offers with all 


" 


for foreign nationals. Nobody in this country has eve 
wavered upon that point except the Labour Party, 
which apparently does not appreciate the majesty o 
the principle of Civis Britannicus sum. Tt is odd that 
the Labour Party, of all parties, should display this 
want of penetration, as one would have thought that 
no party could do better political business by making 
much of the idea of a world-wide commonwealth o 
workers who have built up their fortunes and thet § 
freedom by their own hard work and splendid character. 
Mr. Haden Guest knew the truth and told it — with the 
result that he had to leave his party. 
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T is a disappointment to all the friends of Belgium 
| and Holland that the tedious and intricate negotia- 
tions ror readjusting the relations of the two countries and 
for defining afresh their rights on the Scheldt have ended in 
nothing. Last week the Dutch Upper Chamber rejected 
the new Treaty by 33 votes to 17. The Lower Chamber 
had accepted it last November by a majority of only 3. 

No one could possibly have argued the case from 
the Dutch point of view more ably than Jonkheer van 
Karnebeek, the Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Having failed to carry the Treaty he resigned. He 
demonstrated, what cannot be disputed, that somchow 
or other Holland and Belgium must agree upon new 
ways of conducting their immemorially difficult relations, 
because Belgium, as the result of the War, has an 
entirely new status. The Treaty of 1839, which 
marantecd her neutrality, was torn up in 1914 by 
Germany one of the After the War it 
was found impossible to revive the Treaty if only because 
some of the nations which were parties to it had made 
with their political continuity. Direct 
negotiations on several important matters between 
Holland and Belgium became necessary and the two 
countries proceeded to draft the Treaty which has just 
been rejected by Holland. 

The Treaty provided for two canals from Antwerp 
to the Dutch town Moerdijk on the Rhine and from 
Antwerp to the German town of Ruhrort, and it gave 
Belgium certain new rights on the Scheldt. The very 
name of the river sums up nearly all the Belgian-Dutch 
A glance at the map explains why this is 
The Scheldt, which flows from France 


guarantors. 


cean breaks 


disputes. 
and must be so. 
into Belgium, passes below Antwerp into Dutch territory. 
Nothing has been more zealously clung to by the Dutch, 
and nothing so reluctantly yielded, as their hold over the 
Scheldt. Those mighty seamen, the seventeenth-century 
Dutch, were strong enough to claim and keep the privilege 


Green 


+ ie earliest are retained 

in the mind as pictures of places. As a rule the 
first is the picture of an interior as clear in outline, as 
definite in colouring as that of a Dutch master. After 
For many Londoners 


recollections of childhood 


that comes a scene from outdoors. 
this is ugly enough ; sooty walls with windows in them 
are what they see even when they remember the spring. 
But this is not true in all cases. Many of London’s most 
true-hearted lovers scem to themselves to have opened 
their eyes for the first time upon a garden, with brilliant 
green lawns embroidered with crocuses, shining under a 
pale gold light in startling contrast to the black tree 
trunks, Or if spring has made a fainter impression than 
“mid-summer pomps ” 
and great refuges of thick green shade and massesof scarlet 
flowers, dazzlingly desirable, the forbidden fruit of a 
bursery Eden. 

The green gardens of London have been extolled by 
her luckiest sons ever since William FitzStephen in the 
reign of Henry If wrote of her “‘ smooth fields ” 
the houses and “ gardens’ well with 
spac ious and beautiful.” In spring they are still her 
chief ornament. Every Londoner who deserves the name, 


they may remember a hot sun, 


among 


furnished trees 


= | ° ° . 

Who is not content to live in London by bread alone, must, 
Sut 
Most of us are too busy to think; we do not realize that 


i he thinks at all, realize how precious they are. 





The Problem of the Scheldt 





of closing the Scheldt to navigation, and it was not til] 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands dissolved in 1889 that 
Holland gave a more regular and legal form to this 
privilege. She then fixed tolls and, by winning the 
consent of the Powers, put the trade of Antwerp in 
fetters. An arrangement so crippling to Belgium could 
not last, and in 1868 the Dutch right to levy the tolls 
was bought out and the navigation of the Scheldt 
was declared free. 

The proposed Treaty, which seemed to put Belgium 
in the position of “ asking too much” on the Scheldt, 
restored all the old pride, jealousy and tenacity of the 
Dutch people. Nationalist socicties denounced it; the 
wider view of the Dutch Government was obscured by 
the assertion of immediate and even local interests, 
It was said that the trade of the Rhine would be throttled 
by the trade of Antwerp; that the reclaimed lands of 
riparian owners would be menaced bv 
and dredging necessary for the great ships destined for 
Antwerp ; and that Belgian ships of war would have a 


the canalizing 


freedom of movement intolerable to Holland. The 
working up of opinion against the Treaty was aided by 


the suspicion that Belgium was being helped by France. 
Was there not evidence? After the War did not the 
Allies suggest that Holland should hand over certain 
districts to Belgium ? 

In our judgment the trade of both Holland and Belgium 
would have profited by the developments proposed in 
the Treaty. 
that if Antwerp became more prosperous Amsterdam 
As it is, 
the negotiations will have to be begun all over again. 
Other European Powers are interested in easy access 
by sea to the Low Countries,and the scope of the discussion 
may be enlarged by other disputants. The problem is 
by no means insoluble. It would not be beyond the 
capacities of the League of Nations. 


There is no economic justification for saying 


and Rotterdam would become less prosperous. 


Gardens 


There is recurrent 
talk of building upon some of the best of them Two large 
ones-—Mornington Crescent 
have been already destroyed, and several gardens in the 


these treasures are not really safe. 
and Endsleigh Gardens— 


centre of Bloomsbury are still threatened, even if the most 


imminent danger of their destruction is past. ‘ When 
the necklace is broken the beads begin to run.” 
A pamphlet lies before us issued by The London 


Society, called “* London’s Squares and Ilow to Save 
Them.” It is a charmingly got up little brochure full 
of really interesting pictures, and it only costs a shilling. 
We do urge our readers to look it through and expend 
a few minutes’ consideration upon its pictures and its 
warnings. Nothing but public opinion can permanently 
free these open spaces from the danger of bricks and mortar. 
No doubt so many acres of land could be put to very 
useful purposes, so could our picture galleries and museums, 
so could the sites and stones of most of our great public 
buildings, but so to use these great possessions eould be 
plainly the act of madmen. 
From time immemorial there has been this recurrent 
tendency for London to despoil herself, but in the old 
days the town was not so huge, the open country was not 
so far off. Far away in tie twelfth century in the Descriptio 
fields 
for pasture and a delightful plain of meadowland interé 


Londoniae it was said that ** on the north side arc 
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spersed with flowing streams on which stand mills whose 
clack is very pleasing to the ear.” Such are the delights 
of small cities! By 1478 the question of space is becoming 
important. Stow tells us that about fifty years before 
his own birth London gardens in which boys played 


and “ancient persons walked for pleasure” were 
destroyed. He is always lamenting the tendency to 


impinge upon public pleasure grounds and open spaces. 
He tells of city churchyards, “ large but once far larger,” 
of “ encroachments ” upon “ the plain” below Tower 
Hill of “ a common field ” near Whitechapel, once “ The 
beauty of this city on that part” now “so pestered” with 
“ filthy cottages ” that “ there is no longer a fair pleasant 
and wholesome way for people to walk on.” Now and 
then public opinion was roused and some “ benefactor ”’ 
gave a new garden to replace the old, or beautiful waste 
land to increase the amenities of the city. We hear of an 
ancient Jewish burial ground which was dug up and made 
into “ a fair garden.” 

The problems of Elizabethan London were not very 
unlike our problems now—if we are to believe Stow. 
He is exercised about the dangerous traffic, but he re- 
flects that considering the immense size of the city, its 
beauty, its space, and its security are wonderful. Despite 
the disturbance caused by the “ naughty packs” of 
slum dwellers, the great majority of citizens live very 
quietly “in true mediocrity ” being “ neither too rich 
nor too poor,” and “ earnestly bent upon honest labour.” 
Hfis middle class love of mediocrity notwithstanding, he 


The Week in Parliament 


5 hee Likerals initiated a debate on agriculture last 
: Monday. Mr. Runciman gloomily surveyed the 
field in an erudite speech of portentous length, which was 
interesting to listen to despite the fact that it reads like a 
departmental blue-book, and will be useful as a work of 
reference. He made no constructive suggestions, and 
concluded that the future of agriculture in this country 
would be “ dark.” Sir Robert Sanders bluntly declared 
that as the Government could give the farmers neither 
protection nor a subsidy it had better leave them alone, 
And Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Guinness indulged in their 
usual wearisome wrangle about gross and net rentals. 
The best speech came from Mr. Johnston, who, in a 
speech packed with cogent argument, supported by a 
mass of detailed information, demanded (1) a complete 
and adequate survey followed by (2) State acquisition 
of all uncultivated land, (3) the institution of county 
committees to insure a decent standard of farming, and 
(4) co-operation. It was a pily he did not 

develop his final and most formidable point concerning 


further 
the chaos and waste involved in our present methods 


of marketing. Mr. Johnston would be an ornament 
in any debating assembly. Amengst his colleagues 
on the Labour back-benches he is in a class by 


himself. 

On Tuesday the Army Annual Bill was debated, and 
Mr. Duff Cooper made an excellent speech against the 
death penalty. It was powerful, and short, and most 


brilliantly delivered. In the evening Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain had no diilieulty in disposing of Mr. 
Buchanan's foolish motion on the Chestcr-le-Street 


scandal. 

The atmosphere in which this debate was conducted 
can best be illustrated by the fact that when the Minister 
of Health delivered his knock-out blow by observing that 
those who received relief were asked as they went out to 


* Remember the guardians,” cries of ** Why not ? arose 





<<<, 








feels that the great. merchants are an asset to Londoy 
because they can make gifts; “ beggarly merchants y, 
bite too near.” 

Bloomsbury was, of course, an “ improvement ” why 
Stow never saw. In 1623 there 136 houses j 
Bloomsbury ; they formed the nucleus of a wondejy 
attempt at town planning. It became a splendid y) 
dignified quarter of the town full of light and air, \, 
other residential quarter is quite so well provided yy 
small open spaces, and now it is at least possible that 
whole dignity and amenity may be lost. Do edueay 
and prosperous people care less for light and air , 







‘ 





were 










green gardens than they cared when Bloomsbury , 
planned 2?) They care far more. 
that they want to get out of London altogether, 7 
regard it as a huge workshop, a gigantic ofliee, to } 


They care so m 


or every week-end, or at least { 
It is their own litt! 
which 


deserted every night 
the best part of every summer. 
gardens in the country about 
thinking. Surely all the same it is very selfish to |y 
her beauty perish. We still 
improved methods of transit sometimes make us doy) 
if we belong anywhere. Or is our indifference perk; 
to be explained by the fact that unless we live in ti 
houses surrounding the square gardens we hardly s 
them? If so, the thick hedges which enclose th 
should come down and every passer-by should be al 
to feast his brick-weary eyes upon their lawns ay 
flowers. If they are seen they will surely be saved, 


Londoners , 


Londoners, cven 


are 


from the Labour benches. In the division the Govern 
Was supported by the whole of the Liberal Party. 
The Liberal Southwark hy 


excited a good deal of comment and speculation in Pw: 


victories of Leith and 


ff 


An analysis of the figures al 


liamentary circles. 0 
ground for the belicf that these results indicate a disiv 
clination on the part of the electorate to place extrem 
in the House of rather than ineip 
Liberal revival, although at the present rate of progr 
the latter is becoming increasingly probable. Ther 
no doubt that at both these bye-clections a consider 
number of Unionists voted for the Liberal candidate. 


. ’ _D 
the present moment the Parliamentary Labour | 


Conmimons, an 


art 
visibly disintegraiing, a in only 
checked by the Trade Union Bill if it contains a 
Anxiety on this pout 


process which ¢: 
dealing with the political levy. 
acute amongst a considerable section of the Conservat 
Party. doubts about 
ethies of the question, whilst others regard it as the heig 
of political folly to rescue the Labour Party from ' 
doldrums by providing it with an issue which ™ 
galvanize it into active opposition, and upon will 


Some members are’ in grave 


can 


agree. 


Warcnss 





Neut week e 
The Great Word-War, 
by Sir George Aston. 





Some Views of India, 
by Lord Meston. 
The Soul of Russia, 
by Prince Mirsky. 
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An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Question 
VUI.—Why not an Agreed Policy ? 


The test of a wise policy is its applicability to existing 
conditions and its capacity to encourage and to facilitate further 
agance—(From a pamphlet issued by the Temperance 
Legislation League.) 
|' the public grasped the irrelevance and wastefulness 

of the way in which the temperance controversy 
would not, I think, tolerate it. 


They would revolt against such sensclessness. 


is being conducted th oy 
The situation, as I see it, is briefly this: most people, 
though they sincerely want sobriety and decent public- 
houses, are not greatly interested in the politics of reform ; 
they leave the proposals, which they find too intricate 
to follow, to the comparatively few persons who study 
such things. Many exeellent and earnest persons assume 
that the 
enough money for th 


subscribe 
The 


brewers feel that the propaganda is so aimed as to be 


reformers are acting wisely and 


temperance propaganda. 


adirect attack upon their Trade and they spend similarly 
large sums on defending themselves. So far as accom- 
plishing reform goes most of this money might as well 
he thrown into the gutter. The Trade is not far mistaken 
in thinking that th 
itas a Trade. ‘The truth is that the 


reformers was simply to prevent drunkenness, and they 


propaganda is directed against 


task of the early 


thought that the best means of doing that was to abolish 
the “drink traflic.”’ There has been a great reduction 
and th> 
public-houses, not to prevent the sale of drink; but the 


of drunkenness, problem is now to improve 
methods and motives of the reformers have not changed 
siliciently with the problem. 

If ths object is to get a high level of reformed and 
respectable public-houses throughout the land the money 


now wasted ought obviously to be spent on reforming 
the publie-houses, not on conducting a superfluous fight. 
sil, which, as I 


effort in 


The Bishop of Liverpool's have said, 
holds ths field as the latest 
me more likely than any proposal I hive come across 
to delay The 


those who want to abolish drink 


reform, seems to 


reform indefinitely. alliance between 


and those who want 


to screw up the public-houses to a better and more 
I firmly believe that if the 


Trade were helped to reform itself, if it were told that 


reputable service is fatal. 


it had nothing to fear if it observed a certain standard 
hut everything to fear if it fell below that standard, we 
shnild get something done. The Bishop of Liverpool’s 
Bill does not destroy the Trade, but it immobilizes it. 
It has completely ignored the significance of that wise 
French proverb that the best is the enemy of the good. 
As the penetrating doctrine which I have placed at 
the head of this article has it, 
8 its applicability to existing conditions.” 


“the test of a wise policy 


The most powerful and, I faney, the most popular 
school of reformers wants reconstructed public-houses 
like those at Carlisle. Why, then, not insist that the 
Trade shall supply them forthwith ? There is no essential 
difference between the Carlisle houses and the “improved” 
houses in private ownership. 
Were taken 
would not be 

If all those 
Would sink their formal differences about publie ownership 
and privat own 


If an impartial stranger 
both 


which was which. 


into several specimens of kinds he 


able to say 


who want reform but are not Prohibitionists 


rship and agree upon a policy, genuine 
Progress could hy 


ol all atte mot at 
4 


made. This means, I know, an end 


co-opt ration between the State owner- 


ship school and the Prohibitionists. But that in my 
view would be an actual gain. 

I said thit I would make some positive suggestions. 
Here they are: 


to the Trade to show 


A definite challenge should be issued 


What it can do. It professes to 
Let it prove it. I 


should like to see an area given to the Trade for exhibition 


be capable of reform from within. 


purposes. Carlisle has made a great noise. The evidence 


which the public ought to have will not be complete 


until the Trade has exhibited its alleged powers of self- 


reformation in an area corresponding to Carlisle. Per- 
sonally IT am convineed from what I have seen that 
the Trade could “ put up an excellent show.” It has 


already done a good deal more than most people know. 
From th 
exhibition 
effort would tend to be exacted by the public afterwards 
effort. 
danger, however, but 
Trade 


Trade’s own point of view, of course, an 


would be a danger because the maximum 


as a minimum I do not myself deprecate that 
It is part of the 


would naturally be inclined to 


rejoice in it. 
challenge. The 


say that it could not compete against Carlisle, where 
the Board is its own licensing authority and pays no 
taxes. But those unfair conditions, again, would be 


The 


uphill fight the greater the renown. 


greater 


the victory in an 
The Trade would, 


requested to deal with the area in such 


part of the challenge. 


of course, be 
a way that the scheme could be reproduced in essence 
elsewhere; that is to say, the exhibition must be economic, 


not merely spectacular. It must satisfy the tests of 
auditors. 
How could the area be chosen? There are great 


and obvious difficulties. In every area there are rival 


brewery compani s and they would have to call off their 


rivalry and amalgamate into one or more g 
all events for the time After 


done in Birmingham with remarkable success. 


‘oups, at 
all, that has been 
Amalo: ¢ 
mation is the order of the day, and Mr. Sherwell has said 
that the Trade 
the nearest equivalent to “ disinterested management” by 
State 
complete amalgamation because I mistrust monopolies, 

Another difliculty is that the Government could not 

the 
wills and 


being. 


complete amalgamation of would be 


means of purchase. Personally I should dread 


upon licensing justices to suspend 


make 


chief glories of this 


possibly all 
their duties, their 
for the exhibition. It 
that the 


consciences to room 


is one of the 


country whole Judiciary is independent of 


the Executive. I think a decision would have to be 
taken by some enterprising town, like Bristol or Notting- 
ham or Northampton or Neweastle, that it would form 


itself into an Exhibition Area, the licensing justices having 
already expressed their willingness to co-operate in the 
enlightened 


Birminevham. 


scheme, as has been done by those very 


and completely justified Justices in 
If J were a brewer and were thus challenged I should 
For if J 


present extremely uncom- 


with you! Give me the chane 


were a brewer I should feel ai 


fortable. 


sav, “ Done 


} I ¢ 1 . . . . 
[ should feel that OpIntOn Was forming against 


my Trade as a whole because of the retention of small 
and disreput ible boozing sh de and bh Cau oO} th by lief 
that durine and sinee the War the Trade h made 
very large profits. If invited 1 some town to the 


experiment the Trade would be wise to aecept and foolish 
And 


a complete 
| 


to refuse. It needs insurance for the future. 


what oa chanee for a courageous town to uF tf 
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set of better public-houses and to become famous at 
the same time! 

Is an agreed policy really possible? This is almost 
the same question to my mind as, “ Are we really practical 
people?” I remember that there was something like 
agreed legislation in 1921. Mr. Gretton withdrew his 
Licensing Bill, as the Government refused facilities for 
it, and then representatives of the Trade and the Tem- 
perance reformers consulted and made joint recom- 
mendations to the Government. The result was the 
Licensing Act of that year. So that agreement is not 
impossible in itself. 

In 1916 an attempt was made to indicate how the 
Trade could be enabled to reform itself, and it was 
decided by a Conference of the True ‘Temperance Associa- 
tion, presided over hy Lord Plymouth, that it would be 
good policy for the Government to give the Trade 
financial encouragement to raise the standard of its 
houses. A house receiving a certificate as an “ Improved 
Public House” would be allowed to deduct fifty per 
cent. from its licence duty and would not be called upon 
to pay the compensation levy under the Balfour Act 
of 1904. I see that one of the signatories of the manifesto 
which was issued in support of that proposal was Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey, then Editor of the Spectator. The 
proposed financial help may have seemed justifiable 
at the time, but I suspect that it was too indulgent 
even then. It would be out of the question now. The 
Trade can afford reform—that is the common opinion. 
The principles of Lord Plymouth’s Conference were 
embodied in the Public House Improvement Bill which 
has been introduced in Parliament more than once. 
The idea of the certificate, however, is execllent. A 
house holding a certificate could be given conditional 
security. “Do not fall below the required standard 
and you are safe.” That degree of security is essential, 
for the expense of an “improved” public-house is 
enormous as cornpared with that of a mere drinking shop. 

Now to turn from the Trade to the State. I believe 
that the State could render an invaluable service to 
the country if it would— as it has never done— regard 
temperance reform from the point of view of the consumer. 
By so doing its whole attitude towards the problem 
would be suddenly and profitably changed. The State 
might recognize that in the interests of the consumer 
it is just as important to license the publican as to license 
the house. The publican should not be just anybody 
of alleged good character, but a man whose work is 
regarded as a trained, skilled, and lifelong calling. The 
improvement through having certificated publicans would 
be enormous. Employment throughout the public-house 
service would cease to be a blind alley. It would become 
regulated, respectable, and socially useful. 

Another desirable reform is to end the licensing of 
houses altogether and to put the licence in the form 
of a tax on the amount of drink consumed. This would 
help the well-conducted house as against the small 
house—the scandal of to-day—which sells a vast deal 
of drink yet gets off with very little taxation indeed 
because the licence is now fixed by the annual value 
of the premises. Moreover, the taxation should rise 
in direct proportion to the alcoholic concentration of 
the drink. Almost all alcoholism is caused by spirits, 
not by beer. There might be some difliculty in collecting 
such a tax, but this would almost disappear if the 
publicans were all responsible, certificated persons. 

Finally the State might set up a permanent committee 
to inquire into the causes of drunkenness in particular 
districts. There are local epidemics of drunkenness. 
And the cause is usually discoverable. It is absurdly 





_————, 


unscientific to make rules fer the whole country On the 
strength of some local outbreak due to a special Re 
perhaps temporary cause that could be easily removed 
if it were ascertained. One of the great merits of the 
Control Board in the War was that it made scientify 
inquiries with surprisingly good results. 
I am persuaded that if the State would encourage refory 
in some such way as I have described the problem 
drunkenness would be negligible at the end of a few nee 

At present the Trade is penalized when it improves 
its houses—a nightmare. policy. Under a rational 
policy we could get at last, even in the worst area 
real refreshment houses for the people; houses where 
a man could take his wife, and a woman would like ty 
be taken by her husband; houses which would not Carry 
a stigma in their very name and of which as a Civ}: 
lized nation we should not need to be ashamed, 


(Concluded.) A, 


A Great Experiment 


[Lt.-Col. Wilfrid Bovey, the writer of this article, took an activy 
part in instruction of officers and other ranks during the early sar 
of the War and was later D.A.A.G. of the Canadian Corps and ar 
A.A.G. at GH.Q. He is now on the staff of Sir Arthur Curric. 
Principal of McGill University, and was a representative of MeGill 
at the Congress of Universities of the Empire.| : 

\ TRIP to England, undertaken partly with the 
a object of attending the Universities Conference. 
and partly in the hope of renewing many ties with the 
Mother Country, gave me during the past summer the 
opportunity of visiting the scene of one of the most 
important educational experiments in the British Empire, 
the R.A.F. training establishment for air mechanies 
at Halton. 

The first point which cannot but force itself upon the 
notice of anyone who came into contact with the fighting 
Services before and during the War is that the Roy 
Air Force of to-day cannot be expressed in terms of 
anything we knew before. It is not the much less than 
homogeneous collection of young officers, gathered from 
different Services, mustered into wings and squadrons, 
devil-may-care gallant lads they were, that made up the 
Air Force of 1918; it is an extremely businesslike and well 
organized arm of the Service, with a soul as well asa 
body of its own. Its principal characteristic is its astonish 
ing modernity ; its members have more than either 
sailors or soldiers in common with the civilian; its 
discipline and customs are neither Army nor Navy, but 
far more like those that informed the Canadian Corps. 
Its oflicers are smart and efficient because it is theit 
job, its rank and file are disciplined and likewise eflicient 
because it is the right thing. 

The Air Force has found itself, and if one who is now 
a civilian may venture a word on a controversial subject 
it can never, without incalculable loss, be dismembered 
for the sake of a possible benefit to Army or Navy. 


What strikes one in the second place is that the pro | 


vision of such education for the rank and file of any am 
of the Service, military, naval or civil, was never befor 
thought of. Boys whose instruction has already beet 
such that they are almost ready to enter a Universil 


are given three years’ additional training before they cat 


pass out as ready for service. Such a recruiting standarl 
has, so far as I know, never been set up in any country: 

When we come to examine the actual work carrie! 
out by the students we cannot but be astonished # 
the high standard of technical accuracy attained. Th 
third year fitter must be able to work steel to one five 
thousandth of an inch and have a thorough knowledg? 
of internal combustion engines, the coppersmith mus 
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produce results equal to those of the most highly skilled 


utisan, the rigger must have an adequate knowledge of 
f an, : 


aeroplane construction. It is not, however, until we have 
one a little further in our investigation that we realize 
the whole service which Halton is doing for the nation. 
It is perhaps natural that experience of a volunteer 
army should give one an especially high regard for the 
fighting man who is in the first place educated, and in 
the second place sensible of his duties as a citizen, and it 
is because Halton is turning out young men of this kind 
that it has a place of its own among educational inst itutions, 
The lad who enters there must not only take his place 
in the life of the barrack and the parade ground, must 
not only attain a degree of technical skill which he would 
not gain in five years’ ordinary apprenticeship, but he 
must spend at least a quarter of his working time in 
Before he leaves the school he 
will have a considerable knowledge of English literature ; 


classroom and study. 


he will write a creditable essay, he will have more know- 
ledge of economies and gcography than most young men 


and he vill 


give him a real understanding of the 


= 


of his age, have mastered sufficient scicace 


and mathematics to 
technical 


he learns under teachers 


work upon which he is engaged. These things 
who are not in uniform, who do 
not expect him to salute, whose attitude towards him 1s 
identical with that of the masters at the schools he has 
left. Most important of all, he will be an individual, he 
how to work for himself, how to 
The Halton product, whether we 


judge him by his passing-out examination or by the even 


will have found out 
depend upon himself. 


more exacting standards which University ideals impose, 
is the 


in the engineering school of any University. 


equal of a very we ll-advaneed second year stu lent 


There will probably be much discussion regarding the 
division of time and effort between general school work 
on the one side and shop and Air Foree work on the 
other, but any educational institution where no differences 
of opinion exist is generally full of dry rot, and there 
is no dry rot about Halton. 
that the 
ucation, the better man he will be 
On the other hand, it can be very 


The observer might venture 


to suggest better and broader a young man’s 


for the Air Force 


( 
and for the nation. 
well argued that technical instruction, where it goes far 
enough, has a true educational value and that discipline 
and self-sacrifice are two of the greatest factors in the 
making of a good citizen. 

There is one point in the organization which, if it is 
not a weak one, requires special attention from the Air 
Ministry. Presumably the number of recruits taken in 
fitters 
calculations as to future requirements. 


as coppersmiths, and carpenters is based on 

oad j 
This system 1S 
perfectly satisfactory so long, and only so long, as it is in 
accordance with the arrangements for training. Nothing, 
however, should be allowed to interfere with the organiza- 
tion of the students into groups and classes of the proper 


size, and if the number of the entries for various classifi- 


cations does not correspond with the requirements and 
possibilities of the camp, then the size of the entry should 
be reduced or the school facilities be increased. 

The visitor from the Dominions, inclined to wonder, 
perhaps, whether the Old Country is not going backward 
a little, will leave Halton with a new pride in his people, 
nda new faith in the Empire. It may be, he will say 
to himself, that the lads who are being trained under Air 
Vice-Marshal Lambe, Group Captain Mitchell and Colonel 
Caldwell will never need to play their part in active 
Warfare, yet no time and no money spent in producing 
such a result is spent in vain. No asset could be of greater 
Value to a nation than men who have had such an educa- 


tion as Halton is providing. Witrrm Bovey. 





Painless Early Rising 


| The some time I have been nursing a discovery, 

fearing that the world might not be quite ready 
for it; but the announcement that Mussolini is a milk 
drinker, that 


“i . " ° . . 
Tunney, the conqueror of Dempsey, is a milk drinker, 


-_ : ‘ 
following on the announcement Gene 


encourages me to go on. The world is at last being made 
" ~ 

sale for us. 

Is it not 


sh epic r alte I 


My discovery concerns early rising. 
that 
slumber than before it ? 


strange 


mankind should feel eight hours’ 


Unless there is 
The fact, 


some agreement 


on this point I need not go on. I contend, ts 


undoubted. Most people are at their wittiest at about 
midnight and develop gloomy views of life at the break- 
fast table. This, I suggest, is as paradoxical and un- 
natural as would be the spectacle of men walking on 
their hands. A night's sleep should refresh and reju 
venate. We ought to open our eves in the morning as 


easily and naturally as the flower unfolds its petals on 
‘ L i 
the the 
doing it. 
Yes! In my 


sunsel or moonrise: 


rising of sun, For some vears I have been 


‘ 


unregenerate davs I had to wait until 


now my brightest moments occur in 


the morning, when the maid brings the hot water. The 
change in the quality of my sleep took place when, like 
Mussolini, I gave up tea and coffee and took to milk. 

I am aware that it is very bad form for people who 


write articles to have a private life and domestic details 


of any sort. Nevertheless, I am going on with details. 
I have ruled out even the milder stimulants from my 
dic tary because I have come to sei th it they mx rely lift 


| do 


i pre fer to be on solid eround 


me up to-day in order to let me down to-morrow. 
not like to be let down. 
all the time. 


and miss my train, 


I do not like to have to hurry my breakfast 
Instead, | lye ill the day full of hope 


‘ 


and animation like the birds and other creatures that live 
Until lunch-time 


anything that 


a natural life. Tam capable of under- 


standing Kinstein or anvbody else may 
desire to explain to me. My afternoons are not quite so 


good, but very suitable for playing golf or merely trying 
to make a living. My evenings are only good for going 


to the and |] 
always keep awake if the show happens to be a “ dud.” 


theatre and similar amusements, cannot 
Taking the day as a whole, I estimate that my physical 
2 ‘ ; ; ' 


fitness, my capacity for mental work, and my temper, 
have been improved from twenty-five to fifty per cent. by 
drinking milk instead of tea and coffee. It is true that 
Iam no longer hypnotized by sunsets, but I have acquired 


which I think 


give the sunset ten yards in a hundred as an emotional 


a new interest in the sunris¢ now could 
stimulus. 


It is strange how custom takes the edge off mankind’s 
Endless Newton’s had 
seen apples and other things fall downwards without 


In the 


same way, sleepy mornings have come to he regarded “as 


curlosity. generations before 


reflecting that there must be some reason for it. 


perfectly natural, although they are entirely unnatural. 
In the case of the thick head in the morning that follows 
the excessive drinking of stronger stimulants, everyone 
the effect; but the 
between the milder stimulants and the milder thick head 


has completely escaped attention, although precisely t 


ean relate cause and connexion 
he 
same cause is in operation. 

For the benefit of those who may think of following me 
affair of 
drinking, let me say that the first month without stimu 
That I am able to predict 
1S proof of the 


and Mussolini and Gene Tunney in this milk 


Jants is a paintul experience. 


this painful expericnece se confidently 
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For a month, perhaps less, 
This is due to 
tea 


soundness of the theory. 
there will be steady mental depression. 
the accumulated tide of reaction from months of 
and coffee drinking expending itself. This reaction is 
not allowed to expend itself fully each morning. If one 
could lie in bed until the daily reaction had expended 
itself and go to business about noon, the effects would not 
be so disagreeable. But in order to catch trains and be 
at business at nine o’clock the morning tide of depression 
must be dammed up by further cups of coffee, with 
another at cleven o'clock and so on, This dammed-up 
tide of depression accumulates. In the ordinary way 
it breaks the barriers in May, when the warm weather 
returns. That is why May is the suicide month, a 
phenomenon that always puzzles statisticians. The 
depressed fecling that comes in early summer is akin to 
the drowsy feeling one experiences on entering a warm 
room after being out in the air on a cold night. Heat 
precipitates the reaction. The effect of giving up tea 
and coffee is to withdraw the barriers that have dammed 
up the tide. The depression that would have come in 
May comes immediately. But 
week or Then one wakes carly and bright and 
lives happily ever after. 


one gets over it in a 


two. 


Perer F. SOMERVILLE, 


A Vision of Springbuck 


=" springbuck may fitly be termed the fairy of the 

South African veldt. Mere words are not  suffi- 
cient to describe its grace, its charm, its curiously playful 
habits, its amazing fleetness, and the marvellous leaping 
powers from which it takes its name. No animal was 
Nature for the adorn- 
Southern 


ever more perfectly designed by 
ment of those vast plains and karroos of 
Africa, where this peerless creature has its home. 

I first set eyes on springbuck many years ago when, as 
a youngster, I was driving up-country in a Cape cart 
with two friends across the karroo. A troop of about 
200 of them crossed the road in front of us, each gazelle, 
as it ran, clearing the track with one marvellous bound, 
as if delivered from a catapult. I 
springbuck cross the tracks of mankind in any other way, 
A few days later we had 


have never known 


nor do I think they ever do so. 
gazelles in large numbers 
We went out 
were 


the pleasure of seeing these 
grazing in the heart of the Great Karroo. 
before dawn from the which we 
staying and saw the sunrise illuminating the mighty 
plains. As the cleared the 
strength strange and wonderful mirages quivered and 
shifted about the flats. A perfect picture of the home- 
stead, three miles away, hung exactly inverted, with the 
downwards, immediately the real farm 
buildings. Away in the distance groups of trees and 
lakes of water, marvellous in their semblance of reality, 
appeared, though we knew well that, save for the one 
farm dam, the brown karroo was destitute of water in all 
this region. And now all round 
flecking the great plain, hundreds of springbuck, which 


farmstead at 


mist and sun gathered 


roof above 


us were to be seen, 


had already begun their freakish gambols and displays of 


leaping. 

When they are at play or disturbed they begin to 
move with lowered heads and curiously mincing gait ; 
then, stiffening their slender limbs, suddenly they display 
a series of straight, upward leaps off the ground, cach 
leap from eight to ten feet in height. At the time 
the back is arched and the blaze or fan of long snow-white 
hair is released from its fold and stands erect, imparting 
a most singular aspect to the leaping buck. Then after 
half a dozen such leaps, away they scour at a pace that 


same 


—<——t 
quickly removes them far from the scene of dan 
The speed of the springbuck is immense and only ~ 
good greyhound or an African cheetah in its first flashing 
rush can vie with them. In a prolonged chase the : 
will easily outstay either of these fleet animals, 
Whether on the karroo, or the plains of Bushmanlapd 
or the rolling grass tracts of the Kalahari Desi rt, Shae 
springbuck are to be viewed to great advantage, th 
spectacle is always an enthralling one. I 


& Very 


buck 


remember 
especially one early morning on the great salt-pans of the 
Lake Ngami region. 
expanse of these pans the springbuck, after licking at thy 
brackish substance which attracts them, love to display 
themselves in their perfect Viewed 
through a good ficld-glass, they are incredibly beautify) 
The pranks (pronken, the Boers call them) in which they 
delight to indulge have here a charming natural theatre fi 


There on the smooth and silyer 


most setting. 


their setting, and the spectator is for a time spellbound, 

Bushmanland, the great desert region in the far north. 
west of Cape Colony, was once the headquarters of thos 
eastward springbuck — which 
periodically carried them towards the region of the raiy. 
fall. 


on the move and vast tracts of country were stripped 


immense migrations of 


Hundreds upon hundreds of thousands used to }y 


bare as by a flight of locusts. The last great T'rekbokhy 
took place in 1896, and, huge as it was, it seems to hay 
been moderate compared with the invasions of earlier days, 

Springbuck are capable of existing for long periods 
without water ; 
and they must drink. Some thirty years ago such 4 
attacked the The 
trekked in masses westward till they reached the se 


but occasionally thirst overtakes then 


seizure herds of Bushmanland. 


coast. There they poured into the waves, drank greedily 
of the salt water and diced in thousands; their decaying 
bodies lined the shore for thirty miles and the sten 
drove the neighbouring Trek Boers far inland. 

Of all my memories of African wild life— and they a 


many— the vision of those swift and graceful children « 
the sunlit veldt is among the most constant 
refreshing, 

Hl. A. Bryp 


The 


[ Me jor Seqrare 


for Daytoia Beach, 


Supercharged Racing Car 


sent us this article hefore le ing I 


Ed, Svernevavor. | 


y* late years there has been no more remarkable devel 

i ment in connexion with motor-car racing than the intr 

duction of the supercharger principle, which is a British inver 
tion. By its aid special racing engines of only one end ali 
litres total capacity 
rating of just under twelve horse-power 
give more than 200 horse-power on the brake, and to propel t! 


which in a touring car would involv 
have been made t 


vehicle in which they are fitted at a speed of over 130 mi 
It is striking to reflect that an engine of this vi 


per hour. 
which only a few years ago was being derid 


modest size 
as too small for practical purposes 
point at which it is almost too fast for any existing track. 
by the fact thal 


+} 


the organizations responsible for t 


has now arrived att 


The supercharger was brought into use 
ever since the War 
control of racing in Europe have been steadily reducing U 
limit of permissible engine size with a view to encouragitt 
the design of lighter and more efficient cars, and also Wil 









the object of keeping speeds down to reasonably safe figures 
The former object has been achieved so conspicuously the | 
the other has been partially defeated, for the truth is thé 
though engine dimensions have been going down, aver 
speeds have very distinctly been going up. 

The supercharger offered itself as the means of obtaining 
a greater output of power from an engine of given size. Th 
it does by forcing into the cylinders a greater amount | 
gas than they would normally veceive if the mixture entere 


at atmospheric pressure. The supercharger, or blower, 
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it is sometimes called, is a very simple mechanism, driven 
from the crank shaft. European designers ge  e ‘ally make 
it revolve at engine speed, but in some American racing 
cats it is “ geared up” and thus sometimes attains a speed 
of as much as 30,000 revolutions per minute. It is capable 
of adding as much as fifty per cent. to the power of the 
engine. 

The fact that the constantly 
mixture into the motor means that a good deal of fuel is 
unavoidably wasted, and hence the mileage per gallon of a 
1,500 cc. racing car is not the sort of figure which would 
satisfy the ordinary touring motorist, being in the neighbour. 
hood of eight m.p.g. ! 

Recognizing this as an undesirable tendency the Auto- 


supercharger is blowing 


mobile Club de France has drawn up special regulations 
fur the big events, such as the Grand Prix. Under these 
each car will be allowed a definite quantity of fuel on which 
to complete the course, and if it runs dry before the full 
distance, it will be This not 
necessarily aimed against the supercharger, but it is expected 
to encourage the elimination, or at least mitigation, of one 
of the superchargers What the 
upshot will be no one can say, but it certainly will not be 
the extermination of the supercharger, for that is already 
a feature of more than one standard type of touring car, 
and there is reason to believe that its adherents will increase 
considerably in number in the not distant future. 


disqualified. regulation is 


principal shortcomings. 


So far as touring cars are coneerned, there are two main 
schools of thought with to the principle of forced 
One holds that this is a good thing and that such 
wastefulness and compli- 
associated with it will 
The other equally stoutly 


regard 


jnduction. 


objectionable qualities — noise, 
cation, for 
duly be removed in course of time. 
maintains that when there is no strict limit imposed upon 


engine capacity the easiest and best way to get more power 


example—as are now 


is simply to increase the bore and stroke. 

Personally I am a convineed believer in the future of the 
it should enable both the 
size and weight of power plants to be reduced. Both these 
we want, for a given 


supercharger, for the reason that 


are points of importance, for clearly 


wheel base, to have the maximum accommodation in our 
cars, and also we want to run them as cheaply as possible. 

There is another thing, too, in favour of the blower. It 
has no parts that have to move up and down. It merely 
spins like a turbine and consequently tends to make a 
reciprocating engine approximate more closely to the ideal 
With 


a very small supercharged engine running at a very high 


condition of the steam turbine and the electric motor. 
rate of speed the power impulses come at such minute intervals 
that almost 
In these circumstances it is quite probable that we 


perfectly smooth action is attained. 
shall 
have in the future full-sized saloon cars, capable of a smooth 


of time 


and quiet sixty miles an hour, driven by supercharged engines 
with a rating of seven h.p. or less, and weighing, complete 
with every detail of equipment, something under one tcn. 

If and when this occurs motor racing as a direct means of 
henefiting the design of the ordinary touring car will have 
heen even more triumphantly vindicated than it is to-day, 
when practically every car made is fitted with the four-wheel 
braking that racing alone brought to practical perfection. 

Apart from the supercharger it can hardly be said that 
latter-day racing practice has introduced many devices which 
are likely to be of 


rtainly contributed to procuring a much greater 


value to the ordinary motorist, though 


longevity for tvres. Undoubtedly, however, there are 


ies in some of the racing ** gadgets.” For instance, 
the flexibly spoked steering wheel, used for the purpose of 
Msulating the driver's arms from road vibration, has possi- 
also has the 
in order to maintain the lubricating oil at a reasonable tem- 
perature. Then, too, I have little doubt that the mechanically 
operated petrol pump will in course of time oust all other 
schemes of fuel supply between tank and carburettor. 
things, it is true. are details, but when all is said and done, 
the motor car js just an agglomeration of details, and cach 
and every one must be susceptible of individual progress if 
the whole machine is to be substantially improved. 


bilities. 


system of using a special radiator 


These 


.O.D. Secrave. 






The Theatre 


[‘‘Proressor Tim.” By Georce Surets. At Tue VAUDEVILLE 


aa © a °rVED ED ee a Yr q “ss re 
THEATRE, A Hen Upon A STEEPLE. By Joan TEMPLE, 


Ar Tue GLoBE THEATRE.] 
A test of human character, in the tales of our infancy, used 
to be the reception accorded to a fairy by humble folk who 
supposed the immortal to be one of themselves. 
The visitor came disguised. 
she begged a crust. 


She looked poor. Plaintively 
And perhaps little Tom, the bad boy, 
would mock her ; but little Fanny, sweet girl, would give of 
a scanty store. Mother would encourage Fanny. Father 
would approve Toin and seck to turn the beggar from the 
door. For all do not know the divine Odysseus as he waits 
in the outer halls. And, as a matter of fact, few of us ever 
get the chance of putting our money on the right rags. But 
we like to dream over these tales. We try to remember 
their moral, which is: don’t despise poverty, or (perhaps) be 
sure it is poverty, before you despise it. 

Mr. George Shiels, who has lived, evidently, in Arcadia, 
as well as in New York, Idaho, Oregon, Montana and Western 
Canada, has dreamt over the old, old story ; and has added, 
to the moral mentioned, this more difficult precept: don’t 
look down upon drunkenness, either. Not that Professor 
Tim, the good fairy of Mr. Shiel’s play, was really and truly 
drunk. No. But his test of others was to 
approach them for hospitality under the aspect of a bar- 
loafer, wheezing inebriate syllables, and dressed as a long- 
Jost mariner. Naturally his sister rejected him; for she, 
Mrs. Seally, would in England have been ealled a snob; and, 


kindness in 


at the moment of her brother's arrival, she happened to be 
in the midst of complicated negotiations for her daughter's. 
prosperity in marriage. Plain people who have forgotten 
their fairy-tales are often like that; they will plot with the 
worldly weapons at their disposal; and of these one is the 
Certainly it is very 
after you have told such prosperous acquain- 


good will and respect of the neighbours. 
disconcerting, 
tances as the Kilroys all about the accomplishments of your 
brother, the Professor, to have him lurching in as a mariner 
and flopping on the parlour flocr. 

However, the Professor, unlike Odysseus of many wiles, 
could forgive. He marked his transformation from beggar 
to capitalist by shedding his mariner’s garb and emerging in 
a frock coat and top hat of gleaming newness but antique modce 
That and everybody pretended to 
like the cigars which the Professor had bought in Bombay, 
stored in his waistcoat pockets, and now lavishly scattered 
about him sans rancune. 

As you see, a play of childlike design ; suggesting, by its 
simple characterization, rather the Ireland of Lever than that 
of Yeats and Synge. And one wondered how it would have 
sounded had it been translated into vulgar English or cockney 
idiom. Dreadful thought! But the acting saved us from 
vulgarity. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Arthur Sinclair is so 
often condemned to monotony by being compelled to play 
drunkards with a slurred utterance. Here, after Juno and the 
Paycock, he does it again, making a ** (chaos) of his 

That Miss Maire O'Neill's nodding also 
becoming a mannerism is a small defect in a very amusing 
performance. And there was Miss Sara Allgood to delight 
us as Mrs. Scally, and excellent performances by Mr. J. A, 
O'Rourke as Mr. Seally, the henpecked husband, and by Mr. 
Sydney Morgan as the elder Kilroy. 

A “thin” play, badly acted, is rather an unusual mixture 
of miseries on our stage. Often we find that leanness of plot 
and feebleness of dialogue incite our players to surpass them- 
selves in the effort to cover up inanity. At the Globe, Miss 
Joan Temple has presented us with a * little” as we 
which is a disappointment after her Widow's 


impressed everybody ; 


choss ” 


speech. head is 


play 
call silly plays 
Cruise and Aspidistras. 
by the ineffective performances of Mr. George Tully and Miss 
Margaret Bannerman. Mr. Tully looked too heavy and serious 
for the irresponsible peer who cannot bear the sound of the 
human voice before tweive noon, who then can hardly touch 
either of his alternative breakfasts, and who, of course, throws 
“it 


except one, which 


And no compensation was offered 


his unopened letters over his shoulder on to the floor. 
may be presumed that they are bills” 
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is scented. But, after snifling it, Lord Robert throws that 
away too. Thus lightly did the lardy-dardy aristocrat take 
his loves. His personality needed a very light touch. 

Miss Bannerman, as his injured wife, might, on the other 
hand, have indicated the affectionate sternness or “ grip” 
that enabled Lady Robert to kidnap her husband in order to 
save him for herself; for she dearly loved him. We all know 
that Miss Bannerman can look beautiful. But here, too, I was 
disappointed. Beautiful she looked, as ever, when you could 
see her face. But much of it was obscured under the latest 
fashion in eclipsing hats. So even this solace was denied us 
during a large part of a very depressing evening. 

RicuanD JENNINGS, 


Music 


[Mozart's Licur Orrra.] 
Tur Bristol Opera Season production of Mozart's Cosi fan lulle 
at the Kingsway Theatre, London, is a courageous enterprise. 
Whether it will be a financial success or not, FT cannot tell; 
but there is no doubt as to its suecess as a production. 

The most striking feature of the performance I saw was 
the excellent ensemble of the singers. On this occasion (the 
second night) the orchestra was of one mind in its lower 
storey, but Mr. Reynolds was not always successful in letting 
the players know what was going on upstairs and when. 
Tt will give a false impression if one or two singers are honour- 
ably mentioned, for the chief virtue of all six lav in their 
understanding of each other and, above all, of Mozart. These 
people were not merely singers ; they were also intelligent 
musicians who were intent upon conveying the cynical spirit 
of da Ponte’s story and the airy grace of Mozart's musie with- 
out a trace of self-consciousness. Save for the intrusion of 
vibrato in Fervrando’s voice, their re-creation of this neglected 
little masterpiece was a complete delight. The comedy was 
incredible at all times, but the artifice was continually being 
loosened and expanded by the tact and sincerity of the actors. 

It would be a sadly incomplete appraiscment that omitted 
an appreciation of the English translation of the Reverend 
Marmaduke Browne. Ie gave a new lease of life to the seeco 
recitatives, Basit, MAINr. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom MONTREAL. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir, The conviction which is rapidly growing in the minds 
of Canadians that something is going to be done about 
increasing Canada’s naval forces comes as a good deal of a 
surprise. ‘There is no political advantage to be made in Canada 
out of any such action. The only explanation which presents 
itself to the average Canadian mind is that the Canadian 
Prime Minister must have accepted certain moral obligations 
imposed on him as a quid pro quo for the surprisingly frank 
recognition of Dominion national status accorded at the 
Imperial Conference. This is, of course, the kind of interpre- 
tation always placed upon any military or naval expenditure 
proposals by the ultra-Nationalist clements in all parts of 
Canada. Nevertheless there are at the moment some difli- 
culties in the way ef serious proposals for the enlargement of 
the Canadian navy, and it would be a grave mistake to rush 
them forward with undue haste. 

One factor only, so far as the internal affairs of Canada are 
concerned, seems to suggest early action. That factor is the 
parlous condition of the British Hmpire Stecl Company and of 
industrial activity in the Maritime Provinces. The traditional 
Liberal poliey in Canada regarding the navy is the gradual 
building up of a naval construction industry in the Dominion. 
That policy came to nothing in the days before the War, 
partly because the Liberal Party was defeated on other issues 
(in an undoubted attempt to avoid the discussion of that one), 
partly because of the general conviction that the policy would 
then be too slow in fruition to mect the urgent needs of the 
time; but it is much stronger in public esteem now than it was 
then. The amazing development of the munitions industry 
in Canada during the War has increased the confidence of 





——. 


Canadians in their own economic powers. One Suspects thet 
they are now quite ready to believe that Canada can learn 4 
build even vessels ef war without paying a ruinous price for tj ; 
lesson. The Maritime Provinces, the obvious place for the 
development of such an industry, are in urgent need of rg 
kind of stimulation ; and their leading industrial corporation 
the British Empire Steel Company, is struggling desperate, 
to avoid bankruptcy in the sole hope of being rescued . 
some form of governmental support. ‘“ Keep Nova Séoti 
in the Confederation by giving her a warship industry * might 
not be a bad slogan in the sixtieth year of Confederation: 
history. 

Meanwhile, however, there are tremendous econom 
arguments in favour of delay. Canada is to-day probably th 
second most prosperous country in the world, headed only jy 
the United States. In spite of that prosperity, she js not 
increasing as she ought and needs to increase in Population 
and preductive power. The reason for this is very simpk 
Canada is geographically contiguous to the United States. ¢h, 
most high-waged country in the world, and her people, al a 
among the mobile peoples of the world (for the Mexicans, wh» 
share the privilege, do not migrate), enjoy the right of fp 
access to the Republic without limitation of quota. In thi 
situation, the whole Canadian population is subjected to 
tremendous magnetic influence drawing towards the lary 
and richer country ; and nothing but the preservation of , 
standard of living at least closely approximating to that of th, 
Uniied States can possibly keep Canada from the loss of }) 
native population. 

It is idle to pretend that national sentiment can ai present 
even among native Canadians, be a strong factor in counter. 
vailing this magnetism. If national sentiment is not stron 
enough to keep Irishmen from migrating in large numbers ty 
Scotland and England, it will certainly not keep Canadians 
from migrating to the United States. There are immeny 
Canadian colonies in every important American city, and np 
non-American nationality blends as readily into the high 
groups of the American population as does the Canadian, 
Of the children born in the United States in 1922 of Canadian 
mothers, over one-half had American fathers, a bigher propor: 
tion than in the case of the United Kingdom mothers, and 
vastly higher than in any other nationality. 

The Canadian has all the characteristics which have mad 
the American worker take so kindly to the high-wage and 
high-production policy of American employers and employees 
and the moment he enters the States he steps into all th 
advantages enjoyed by what is to all intents and purposes a 
highly-protected class. 

But Canada is not yet in a position to throw a cordon 
immigration officers around her body of existing workers, an 
train the threatening guns of a hostile Ellis Island upon all wi 
dare to seek entry to the privileged shores. The Canadia 
worker therefore has still to compete to some extent wit 
new immigrant labour, and his wage-scale, except in the mos! 
closely unionized industries, is necessarily affected thereb 
Even if he were in a closed labour market and were in a positi 
to enforce a high-wage policy as American labour did in 1919-22 









it is doubtful whether Canadian industry eould develop 
corresponding degree of efficiency—not from any techni 
weakness, but because of the sparse population and consequel 
high freight cosis of the country, the comparatively bal 
distribution of its natural resources, and also the burden oi 


War debt resulting fiom four vears instead of one of belligerent | 


activity. 

It is surely not surprising if in these circumstances the demal 
for reduction of taxation in Canada, and for the enforcem 
of the most rigid economy in all new and controllable expend: 
ture, is general and vociferous. Canadians are pretty sure t} 
ask concerning all governmental expenditures : Whot will th 
bring in in dollars and cents next year or the year alte! 
In the case of the navy, the answer is necessarily vague a 
indirect. It is true that the Conservative Opposition ¢ab 
hardty take the position of flatly opposing expenditure on al 
naval project, but they will doubtless make what capital th 
can out of attacking any project Mr. King may propose ® 
extravagant and wasteful. They have at present only 
temporary leader and very little sense of the direction in whic! 
they want to be led; it may be that that is an addition! 
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King’s tackling the question now instead of 
I am, Sir, &c., 


A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


reason for Mr. 
Jetting it wait. 


A LETTER 


To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 


FROM PEKING. 


Sir,—In a country strewn with the déjris of broken contracts 
(not so much because of 
power on the part of the contractors) the value of the Hankow 
document can results. Mr. 
MacDonald's suggestion in a speech which has reached us in the 


broken faith as beeause of broken 


only be judged by Ramsay 
last batch of London papers, that the signing of the agreement 
could serve as a safe substitute for the despatch of troops to 
Shanghai, implies an assumption for which there is no warrant in 
the facts of the situation. It seems certain, however, that in 
signing the agreement Mr. Chen did not flout the Bolshevist 
element in his party, but that the latter decided as a matter 
Their 
policy is plausibly explained by those in touch with the 
Kuomintang as being due to their diminished power to control 


of policy to allow the negotiations to go through. 


over the Southern party and to their fear lest too great intran- 
sigeance should bring the moderates, including Chian Kaishek, 
the Southern Commander-in-Chief, to their 
Whatever the explanation, the agreement is a step 


revolt against 
influence. 
in advanee, and Mr, O'Malley is to be congratulated on bring- 
ing it about. 

' labour unions 
meant as an item in an attack on Shanghai by the Southern 


The general strike of the Shanghai was 
forces, the equivalent of expicding a mine under the enemy’s 
position. It was discouraged by the wholesale executions of 
Jeading agitators. These executions are an extremely grim 
feature of the situation, although as a foreigner living in China, 
one can only say that the all too common spectacle of con- 
demned men being led about the streets, placarded with their 
crimes and preceded by a military band on their way to 
public execution is a constant reminder of the difference in 
standards between Kast and West. Not unreasonable fears 
are expressed that ifand when Shanghai falls to the Southerners 
there will be awful retribution. 

In the North, Chang T'so-lin’s indignation with the foreign 
Powers for withholding material support has apparently 
blown over if one may judge from the fact that the Marshal, 
accompanied by his son, “* The Young General,” and Yang 
Yu-ting, who fills more or less the position of a Grand Vizier, 
have been figuring frequently at social entertainments in the 
principal foreign Legations. On such occasions the Marshal 
runs no risks, but insists on quartering the premises with his 
personal retainers whose gowns bulge significantly at the waist. 
Outside the entrance his famous armoured motor-car, fitted 
with a swivel machine gun alongside the driver's seat,and a 
small fleet of motor-cyeles and side-cars similarly equipped, 
wait to rush him home after the entertainment. In person 
a demure, quiet-eyed man of slight build and stature and a 
markedly gentle manner, he himself has little of the look of a 
mild exterior hides the iron determination 
which has raised him from a leader of outlaws to the position 

holds. 
which keeps him often twelve hours on end at 
table to the 


how much longer he will retain the Northern leadership. 


war-lord.  fLis 
he now Meanwhile a growing craze for gambling, 
the ma-chang 
exclusion of all business, is raising doubts as to 


An essential fact to realize in connexion with the security 
of foreigners is that the China of to-day is militarized to a 
The 


millions and the military officers, 


degree which is almost unknown in any other country. 
soldiers are counted by 
having relegated the civil authority to the background wher- 
ever it irks them in the least, are the real masters of the 
country. In the North at least they have taken the law 
almost completely into their own hands, and civil officials 
act and speak simply as they are told to. The man with the 
gun is lord of the situation, 
It is unnecessary to enlarge on a subject which has been fully 


and no one is aliowed to forget it. 


dealt with in the recent published report of the Extra-terri- 
toriality Commission, but this state of affairs must be con- 
The 


submergence of civil authority is no doubt less pronounced in 


Stantly borne in mind in weighing the position in China. 


the South, but even there it will be long before the military 
commander with an armed force at his back will voluntariiv 
obey the civil authorities when it does not suit his purpose. 
Your PEKING CORRESPONDENT. 


I am, Sir, &e., 


Poetry 


Green Branches 


Tue boys and girls come back from the woods in the gluaming, 
Carrying branches like banners and buds unfolding ; 
All that is ripe for plucking and sweeter for holding 
With wild, light feet and wondering eves they come homing. 


This tall maid carries a fiower and that a token, 

And one had a kiss in the dark of the homeward turning ; 
And the youngest walks apart with a child's heart burning 
At thought of a tale untold and a word unspoken. 


Bridals ! Bridals ! Now gather green myrtle and after 
Bring all the woodland about them, bending and swaying, 
Over their troth-plight vows and the old priest’s praying 
Kre they break to the meadows with dances and laughter. 


Adorn their bed with roses and fresh flowers’ strowing 
That their young espousals, their loving — desiring 
Their spring-time mating and passion renew untiring 


Bud and blossom and fruit, new-springing, new-growing . . « 


g 

Until their children return in troops in the gloaming 

Bearing their summer's green and fresh buds unfolding— 

Young mouths reddened with kisses and shy hands holding 

The wild, young loves to the patient lovers come homing. 
IsopeL IUMeE, 


Memoty’s Garden 


Prim box hedges, 
London Pride, 
Clove carnations 
Down each side. 


Old flagged path-way, 
Grown with moss, 
Where the lilacs 
Meet across. 
Grey sun-dial, 
Where we trace 
All youth's golden 
Hours of Grace, 
Hicre at 
When ‘tis dusk, 
Breathes the fragrant, 


sunset, 


Scented musk, 


Low the sobbing 
Of the breeze, 
As it whispers 
Through the trees. 


Close the latticed 
Window panes : 
Nig 


é 


ht is creeping 
Down the lanes. 


Close the gate and 
Come away 
Sad the dreams of 
Yesterday. 


M. F. 


1 + 
The Skooter 

Wir leg outstretched upon the air 

i fly like horses at the Fair. 

I wove the sunny. windy day 

With brown leavs 

A voice ecalis faint and far 


s blowing every 
behind 


to mind. 


way 3 


Kor me to stay, for me 


do not heed, [ do not care, 


running have, 


am a swiftly 


am a sea-guil in the air, 


am the wind, I cannot stay, 
The whirling wind cannot obey, 
J am the wind, the wind to-day ! 


HeLEN Tuorp. 
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Country Life and Sport 


Rropes SCHOLARS AND ATHLETICS. 

A question in the athletics of the Empire is much exercising 
many Oxonians, both present and past. When the Rhodes 
scholars first came over it was feared, and freely expressed by 
Cambridge men, that Oxford must become supreme in the 
athletic sports. The prognostic was plausible, since the 
scholars are selected for athletic prowess net less than 
intellectual. A very large proportion come from the United 
States, where athletics, in the narrower sense, flourish as 
nowhere clse in the world. But the prophecy was unfulfilled. 
More than this: the effect of the scholarships has been 
actually to depress the level of Oxford athletics. There seems 
to be no doubt whatever about the influences that have 
produced this unexpected result. It is twofold. First, 
schoolboy athletes, eager to represent their University, go to 
Cambridge rather than Oxford to aveid the competition with 
older and more technically skilful athletes. Second, younger 
reraduates up at Oxford, who have not fully discovered 
because 


unde 
their abilities, prefer other games before athletics, 
they feel inferior in an arena almost farmed by elder under- 
graduates from overseas. So it comes about that the Rhodes 
scholars take most of the burden on their own shoulders ; and 
fine athletes though they are, they are not numerous enough 
to compete with the whole of Cambridge. It is 2 peculiarity 
of athletics, as compared, say, with cricket and footbali, that the 
best men often do not discover their quality. I could from 
my own experience quote four examples where good runners 
and jumpers did not find out their capacity till their last vear, 
or in one case later. his was so in the old days. It is more 
than ever true to-day in Oxford, while at Cambridge double 
energy has been spent in unearthing talent to compete with 
this specialized genius from overseas. We have had no 
example so salient as at the Inter-University Sports won most 
handsomely by Cambridge last Saturday. Athletics are a 
more popular game at Fenner’s than at Iflley. 
* * * % 

Tt once fell to my lot to conduct a very large group of the 
picked athletes of the United States over Oxford: and I 
asked many of them individually what siruck them most in 
the comparison with their own Universities. The reply they 
all made was rather unexpected. What amazed them all 
was the amount of playing fields. That a college should have 
its special grounds, apart from the University even that 
They wondered at the number of games 
Their 





astonished some. 
played, both in general and by particular athletes. 
comment is & propos. It is a toss up with very many men 
which game they shall chiefly cultivate ; and it follows that a 
very slight influence may divert a man from this game or 
that. Some critics will object to the inclusion of athletics 
among games ; but with the modern field events it may be 
made a eame and given much more general popularity than 
it now secures. e * e e 
Ontotes AND Tloorors, 
The seductive picture 
tion in the House of Commons 
shores of Holland tilla sanctuary was made for hin in Britain 
Lord Grev, who 


drawn by a speaker on Bird Protee- 
of the avocet waiting on the 


is a true picture of more birds than one. 
with Mr. Montagu had much to do with the form of the Bill, 
proved by one very salient example how thoroughly and 
Within his 
own reserve he could approach the duck, including a particular 
On a piece of water just outside 


quickly birds learn the meaning of a sanctuary, 


teal, as nearly as he wished. 
the boundary this teal was wild, timid and unapproachable. 
A bird that ought to be seen every vear in England is the 
golden oriole ; and the surest way ef converting such casual 
visitors to regular visitors is to establish sanctuaries close to 
the neighbourhood where, as a rule, they land. Probably the 
hoopoe could be thus attracted. Tt is so remarkable in 
shape and colour, as indeed is the oriole, that its doom is 
almost certain. The sanctuary, endowed with a watcher, is 
the one adequate safeguard. 
* ” * 

Over the question of shooting on Sunday, it is surprising 
that no speaker referred to the quaint and most democratic 
legislation of Belgium. The chief sport of the people is 
fishing ; and Sunday is the day when the town workers flock 


to the riverside with their long bamboo poles. On that 9 
every river, in their own phrase, is trop battu, fiogged to death 
But it is unfair that the busy folk should be outfished by the 
lazy. So the law forbids you to fish with a worm or such bai 
The idea is that the fly-fisher is too bie » 
fool (or the fish not fool enough) to do serious damage. le 
may be allowed a free hand without risk. Incidentally, 4), 
Government preserves by making all waters where the wood. 


except on Sunday. 


come down on cither side inté reserves. No man may fish 
even with a fly, or on a week-day, entre les bois. If he does. 
erperto crede— a picturesque warden in Robin Hood uniform 
descends on him with admirable cclerity and routs him firm) 


and courteously. 
The secret of preservation 
of the amenities of the country in general 


of birds, of plants and tr 

lies in the clemep. 
At present you cannot in England beautify any 
place to which children have free access. A most admirabk 
society for planting the dumps of shale in the Black Count 
has recently been dissolved because the trees and bushes th 
planted were wantonly cut or dug up. 
flowers an inch.outside the boundary of any country house, 


tary school. 


\ 
ry 


You cannot plant 


Nearly all the early nests, built before the leaves conceal, ay 
wantonly destroyed. The country boy is only less bad thay 
the collector ; but he is much more easily cured. 
of us would like to see the issue to every schoolmaster of a 
little pamphlet on the lines, say, of the admirable * Safety 
First ** leaflet issued to motorists-—which should seductiveh 
preach the pleasures of preservation! Sympathetically used, 
it might very soon create a public opinion of more value than 
all the legislation in the world. Who was it who said that th 


Hlow sony 


world would be healed not by polities, but by manners ? 
a “ 6 % 
Tue Srupm Horsn. 

A very hot discussion that, I understand, has spread even 
to America has been stirred by the aspersions cast at th 
intelligence of the horse in a recent and most admirable book 
by Mrs. Pitt. People love their horses as they love no othe 
animal except the dog, and come to believe that they ar 
jntellectual touch with their mounts. An old farmer and famous 
breeder of the Shire horse used to say of a favourite mar 
* She can do everything but talk.” We are told that hunters 
know hunting days, that their sense of direction is invincibk 
that they can learn to undo complicated latches, that — in the 
show ring-—they can pick out particular letters, and so spell 
out words. Let us think nobly of the horse, that friend of 
man; but most horsemen will agree that the fox is a muc 
cleverer animal than the hunter, and that most of the horse's 
intellectual achievements come by way of physical scnsitive- 
ness. The animal is as timid as the fox, for example. is brave; 
but timidity is a great agent in docitity 
short of intelligence it is strong in memory. 


and if the horse is 

But horses diff 
greatly. I know one, and one only, who delights, vicariously. 
in the game of shooting. It watches the birds and trots as 
directly as a retriever to the fallen pheasant. Could it le 
taught to retrieve ? 

* wt * 

A GARDEN SeARCH. 

Seme of our professional gardeners tell me that what tl 
are especially seeking at the moment is the perfect groundiing, 
the plant that will carpet the earth. but not interfere with th 
taller inhabitants of the bed. There is really no reason why 
we should see any earth in a bed; and it is the earth that gives 
the formality. 
and its absence is the chief reason why the bulbs in the grass 
park and meadow and orchard are supremely lovely. Perhaps 
the cheapest and simplest and most satisfactory combinations 


In nature’s garden the earth is not visible: 


of groundling and flower open to the ordinary gardenct, 
including the cottage gardencr. is one of the rather less lusty 
aubrietias below tulips. The tulips find their way through witli 
case and the aubrietia, pretty in itself, helps to keep the ground 
Close associa 


In one 


moist. Some recommend the variety Graeca. 
tions of growth are in general an interesting theme. 
cottage garden last year I saw viola gracilis growing up and 
out of the top of lavender. They made a very lovely hedge. 
W. Bracn THowss. 
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Letters to 


THE CHURCH 

Editor of the Seecrxror.] 

Institution of the 
Eucharist is misunderstood unless it is remembered that it is 
* blood.’ * covenant.” 
These are all words steeped in sacrificial associations. Clirist, 
in Ilis Passion, is inaugurating the new covenant between 


THE CRISIS IN 
[To the 


Siz, The language employed at the 


the language of sacrifice-—** body,” 


Cod and men; old things are passing ayray, the old worship, 


d sacrifices. He is conscious of 


the old sanctuary, the o 
Himself as the Way to the Father, whose self-offering cul- 
minating in His death is to bring to others that communion 
vith the Father which has been ever His; communion for 
Him, and for His, is achieved through sacrifice. 

Looking into the future, He says * This is my Body ; this 


is nv Blood of the Covenant; do this”; and the meaning 


of those words is surely not reached by asking “ are they 


‘literal’ or are they * spiritual’ ?”’; their primary meaning 


is “as often as ye eat and drink ye show forth the Lord's 
you draw near to the Father, find communion 
jody and Blood 
* Christ our 
therefore let us keep the feast.” 


death 

with Hlim, through Christ your Sacrifice.” 

can only mean Body and Blood of the Victim. 

Passover is sacrificed for us ; 
The elements, blessed and given and received, are what 

they are because of the place given to them by Christ ; any 

further analysis is surely unmeaning. They eannot be taken 


out of their setting, and that setting is more than ** a solemn 


supper in His memory it is the sacrament of our redemp- 
tion, of communicn through redemption ; and it pledges us, 
who also are the Body of Christ, to the same sas rificial life. 
The Kucharist is * the new sacrifice of the new law”; 
questions as to * the mode of Christ's presence ” therein are 


subordinate quite possibly they should never have been 
answer safe except the 
Sir, &c., 


W. C. 


raised; if they are raised, is any 


answer that here all is His ?—I am, 
Roserts. 
19 Woburn Sanare, Wi.C.1. 


[To the Kditor of the Sevci VrToR.] 


Sin, The indwelling of a Divine Incarnate Person in the 


hearts of men is central to the Christian religion. “* Believing ”’ 


is more than an intellectual assent to a number of propositions 


1 


about a Divine Person, and more than an act of faith in a 


Divine Person ab ertra; it is laying hold of that Person 
and receiving Lim into our innermost being, as food is received 
into the body. 

* eternal 


It is as an effeet of that indwelling that we have 
% is not a vift from without, but the 


life. Kor 
result of the indwelling of Him who is called ** The Life ” 
and " The Eternal Life.” 

The highest praver that St. Paul could offer for the Ephesians 
was that ** Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” There 
etrine more capable of demonstration than this, that 


eternal life 


Innod 
the indwelling of a Divine Incarnate Person in the bodies 
and souls of men for the highest moral and spiritual purposes 
is the ve 
Christ is 


But difliculties arise when the question is asked how this 


rv heart of Christianity. ‘* Know ye not that Jesus 


in you except ye be reprobates,” 2 Cor, xiii. 5. 


Divir 


Person is received into the soul. Of course the 
universal answer is “* by enough. 


faith.’ But this is not 
Is there any divinely appointed means by which this Divine 
Person may be received into the soul? And there are few 
Christians who would deny that the Holy Communion is the 
divinely appointed this stupendous gift 


IS received. 


means by which 
it may not be ihe only means, but it is the appointed 
means —appointed by Him who gave Himself to us, to dwell 
mous, But when we touch the question how does He give 
Himself to us in the Blessed Sacrament, there are two views : 

There is the Roman view that ?; changed into the 
body of the Lord, and there is the Anglican view that the 
bread is the means by which the Sacred Body is given to 
us. The subject has been one of controversy for ages, and 


bread 


ho doubt it will continue to be a subject of controversy for 
ages to come. 


the Editor 


But whichever theory is adopted the fact remains indisput- 
able to a Christian that in the Blessed Sacrament the Living 
Divine Person is received, whether “ in,” ** by,” or “ through ” 
the elements, and that the cardinal doctrine of the Christian 
religion is the indwelling of a Living Divine Incarnate Person 
in the soul of man for the highest moral and spiritual ends.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Wittiam McCarrny, 

9 Prospect Terrace, Ramsgate. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin, —The chief impression left on the mind by most of the 
Jetters which have been appearing in your Correspondence 
Columns under the heading ‘The Crisis in the Church,” 
is of the very material point of view indicated, and of the 
entire lack of the awe which one would expect. It is said 
of Fra Angelico that he painted on his knees. Surely when 
we touch upon such infinite mystery it is on our knees that 
we should write. Many of your readers must have been 
grateful for the fine quotation from Hooker contributed by 
one of lifted the whole subject 

under discussion on to a higher level. 

We would do well to lay to heart Jeremy Taylor's words— 
* Dispute not 


your correspondents ; it 


concerning the seeret of the mystery and 
the nicety of the manner of Christ’s presence. It is sufficient 
for thee that Christ shall be present to thy soul.” Of what 
use is it * to probe the evening midge for his opinion of the 
polar star’! Our energies would be better spent in endeav- 
ouring to learn what Patmore meant when he 
prayed **So make me to possess this mystery that I shal] 
not desire to understand.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hivipa pes Vorux. 
50 Gillingham Street, I-ccleston Square, PA ak @ 


Cove ntry 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,-My desire is to answer your anonymous letter of 
March 12th in the spirit of Cor. xiii. A discussion is so apt 
Surely the whole 
I have a very old copy of St. 
Augustine’s Tractates on this chapter, in which he answers 
vour remarks, and he certainly did not leave his puzzled dis- 
ciples without a simple explanation, for he says: ‘* The flesh 
profiteth nothing ; it is the spirit which quickeneth.’ The 


to fall into argument which does no good. 
of St. John vi. is figurative. 


passage you quote from St. Paul is a remarkable one, but we 
have several in the Hebrews which give a quite different idea, 
for instance: “ Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands but into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
” (Hleb. ix. 24.) Also: “ But this 
man after he had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever sat down 
at the right hand of God.” (feb. x. 12.) I might also quote 
Col. iii. 1: “If ye then be risen with Christ set your 
affection on things above not on the earth.’ The silence of 
all the Apostles in their epistles which have no mention of the 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
LUCIBELLA STRONG, 


presence of God for us. 


Holy Communion is remarkable. 


Moorhill, Westend, near Southampton. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —In answer to your correspondent, “ El Shargi,’ who 
experience of 
Semitic Orientals, I wish to ask him a simple question upon the 
“This is My 
which he maintains our Lord’s hearers would cer- 


claims to have had considerable personal 


interpretation of the words in St. John xi: 
Body,” 
tainly have recognized as 


If they did so, why did they go on to say 


* 1M taphor.” 

* Tfow can this 
man give us Ilis flesh to eat?” ....“ This is a hard 
saying ; who can hear it ? We read * From that many of 
His disciples went back and walked no more with Him.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., Ceci, DOWNTON, 

Rector of Flempton cum Ilengrave. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


[To the Lditor of the Seecrsxror.] 
Sir, In your issue of March 12th are quoted from the A.V. 
the words *“eateth and drinketh damnation to himself” 


(1 Cor. xi. 29). As the words are quoted in an argument, 
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should not your correspondent have given the correct trans- 
lation? ‘** Damnation” is a mistranslation. Long ago Dean 
Alford described it as “a mistranslation which has done 
infinite mischief.’ The correct translation of the word St. 
Paul used is “* judgment.” This most unfortunate mistrans- 
lation should never be allowed to pass.---I am, Sir, &c., 
Little Malvern. J. G. Barrow. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—It must not be assumed that the views of my friend 
the Rev. H. EF. Brierley represent those of Tree Churchmen 
generally. It is futile for Bishops and others to contend 
that no change is stated or implied in the new proposals 
for the Prayer Book. What is the meaning of the insistent 
demand for * Reservation” ? 

It means that some magical result is achieved in the elements 
by virtue of the * consecration,” a result so momentous 
that many of the clergy and others desire to adore these 
elements as themselves divine. Judging by the past nothing 
is more certain, if these changes be passed by the Assembly 
and by Parliament, than thet ‘the aumbry in the north 
wall,” locked and guarded as it may be, will be the scene of 
such adoration, in spite of the Rubric, making an ominous 
and disastrous advance toward Roman doctrine and away 
from that of the Reformation and from a modern and scholarly 
view of the New Testament and the Sacraments. I am, Sir, 
&e., J. Epwarp Flower. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


THE LABRADOR BOUNDARY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In a recent issue of the Spectator you congratulated the 
Dominion of Newfoundland on the acquisition of a greater 
portion of “ the land that God gave Cain.” Will you permit 
one who has some knowledge of Newfoundland to make a 
few remarks on the subject of the resources of its new territory ? 

That the Dominion has largely increased its pulp-wood 
resources is, of course, indubitable, but, from a careful study 
of the subject, I feel that the pulp trade is not an unmixed 
blessing, resulting as it probably will, in such countries as 
Newfoundland and Labrador, in deforestation permanently. 
I consider also that the public should be wary as to investment 
in a trade so liable to risks in those lands. In the more im- 
portant books and reports on Newfoundland and its industries 
will be found the drawbacks of Labrador clearly and authori- 
tatively stated. 

For instance, no one could fail to be struck by the repeated 
mention of the devastation caused by forest fires, the effect 
of which is absolute denudation of vegetation and soil to the 

are rock. The great cause of forest fives in Labrador is the 
inflammability of the moss; Mr. Kindle states that when the 
Indians wish to inform their friends of their presence they do 
so by setting fire to the moss. As to the timber limits, Mr. 
Low (see Report of Canadian Biological Survey, Vol. VILL, 1895) 
states that north of latitude 53° the higher hills are treeless, 
and the size and number of barren areas rapidly increase, and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy states that in the latitude of Nain the 
country away from the river valleys is * almost incredibly 
barren.” 

You allude to the mineral wealth of the country : as a fact, 
the only mineral ore the existence of which in quantity and 
of apparenily good quality seems undoubted is the iron ore, 
non-titaniferous, on the Hamilton River, as to which Low 
reported that it exists ** in practically inexhaustible quantity ” ; 
but can this be won on a remunerative basis when climatic 
and transport difliculties are considered ? 

Mr. Hesketh Prichard, in his book, Through 
Labrador (1911), writes as follows :—** Lately a good deal of 
interest has been aroused in the timber possibilitics of Labrador. 
In the southern localities these may, no doubt, be great, 
for although the growth is slow, the spruce is peculiarly adapted 
for the manufacture of pulp. North of Hopedale, however, 
great care should be exercised by intending investors, ss 


Trackless 


timber exists only in the river valleys and, though at one spot 
trees may be found in abundance, half a mile away there 
may be none at all... . Labrador may have wealth, but it 
needs careful handling. and the failure of a few companies to 
realize expectations would arrest her development tor perhaps 
a century.” 


————— 


As to agriculture, Low states that it is doubtful whether jt 
would ever be possible north of latitude 51°, while Sir William 
MacGregor recounts the extreme care necessary to STOW a few 
vegetables. He and others refer to the vast swarms of 
black-fly and mosquitoes in the country ; Sir William indeed 
states that in his large tropical experience he never suffered 
more from the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. McGricor, 


AMERICAN LABOUR CONDITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Smr,—I was interested to read a letter in your issue of 
March 26th, signed “ H.C.,” on the question of relations 
between Capital and Labour in-the United States. He points 
out that although relations are so good at the present time. 
until quite recently the L.W.W. held sway with their vicioys 
class-war methods, put into force by dynamite, the club, the 
gun, and the knife. I am inclined to think that the real 
reasons for the change in relations is due mainly to the efforts 
the late Mr. Seumuel Gompers-—that grand olf 
man of American Labour, who incidentally was an Enelishman 
and who cleansed the American Labour Movement of * ah. 


of one man 


blies,” anarchists and communists, and made the American 
Federation of Labour one of the finest Trade Unions in th 
world. 


The class war agitators are still within the American Labour 
Movement, as evidenced in the recent strike of Passiae textile 
workers, but oflicial American Labour fights the efforts of 
the disrupters on every possible occasion. It is 2 lesson that 
might well be carried out by the Labour Movement in Great 
Britain.-I am, Sir, &e., J. Baker Wurre, 

The Economic League, 

2 Millbank House, Millbank, Loudon, SAW. 1. 


THE GIRL OF TO-MORROW 
| To the Editor of the Specrsaror.] 
Sir, If T may be permitted to criticize Miss Magdalen King- 
Halls unjustifiable condenmmeation of the utility of Latin, 
algebra, and geometry to the majority of girls in after life, I 
should like to enquire what subjects she proposes to introduce 


languages and literature (a ver 





beyond European 
term which requires some definition) possessing qu: 





invaluable for developing the mind. 

To take Latin, for instance, one would have though 
such a keen student of Muropean languages as Miss ¥ 
King-Hall would have discovered before now that a great 
and indeed, the majority of those 





many European languages 
are based on Latin, and that there- 
fore the learning of Latin must facilitate the kk 
One would also have imagined that 


most commonly spoken 
trning of 
Kuropean languages. 
she would have found much in classical literature to interest 
her. 

Nor can T agree with her unquslified statement: * Even 
in the realm of sport, a great deal of time end encrgy ar 
Girls are made to play cricket (a game that 
Hlere (at a co- 


wrongfully spent. 
women can never hope to excel at). . 
educational school) [have had many opportunities of watching 
girls play cricket, and I can truthfully say that girls can play 
cricket, even though Miss Magdalen King-Hall cannot. 
And finally, when she states: ‘J, for instance, spent many 
fruitless and painful hours (both to myself and to my form 
mistresses) struggling with Latin and mathematies, while all 
my inclinations were towards literature,” one 
wrongfully, I hope. that the fault lies with her and not with 
the subjects, and that had she really struggled her experiences 
would have been of a more happy nature.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun B. SETON Pracey. 
St. George’s School, Warpenden, 


suspec ts, 


|To the Editor of the Specrsavor.] 

Sir, -L agree with Miss King-Iall that Continental schools on 
the whole work harder, and the result of their system is there- 
fore more knowledge ; but I am prepared to deny that the 
education is better. Education is, to my thinking, not the 
knowledge acquired, but the kind of mind which is the result 
of that education. Education is not knowledge, but the key 
of knowledge, put into the hands of those who can and will 
use it in the future. 

it is this conception of education which make Latin and 
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mathematics the basis of education. That they are not always 
Mk = : » ‘ 

taught in a way to achieve the ends of education, and that 
als 





they are sometimes treated as ends not means, I do not deny. 
But to use literature for the education of the literary mind, 
and domestic service for the education of the domestic mind, 
and elassies for the education of the teaching mind, is not a 
It is making education technical rather 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


sound proposition. 
than fundamental. 


Cressington. Kprrn Horr Scort. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

«x,—Are not Miss King-Hall's comments on the education 
ofthe * average girls’ school ”’ a little out of date and belonging 
rather to the period when, under reaction from the Early 
Victorian insistence on accomplishments, girls’ schools 
approximated for a time more nearly to boys’ Publie Schools ? 

Personally I think that even if Latin and mathematics are 
“of very little importance to girls in later life’ from the 
utilitarian point of view, they are of the greatest educational 
value: but, to meet the opposite view, in this school as in 
many others girls may substitute Italian and German for 
Latin and Greek, and book-keeping for algebra and _ geo- 
metry. The book-keeping course includes **a_ superficial 
knowledge of banking accounts, investments, &e.,”” in addition 
the public accounts for School 


Mission Fund are kept by girls in the school, balanced by 


games, Guide companies, 


them and audited, and each girl is required to keep and 
balance private accounts and to submit them for inspection. 

All learn sewing, including plain needlework, dressmaking, 
embroidery ; all darn their own stockings under supervision, 
llandicrafts and cooking are also taught to some. 

Kuropean History is taught, and English History to 1919, 
Nations, at which 
older girls make speeches on behalf of different countries, 


Occasionally there is a mock League of 


having studicd the question raised in newspapers, in special 
reports, and in a class devoted to current events. Once or 
twice a year they are encouraged to make speeches to the 
school on foreign or home policy, and time is given for the 
preparation of these. 

[admit the indictment as regards forcign languages, but I 
think it applies to the English nation rather than to English 
virls, who often have to interpret for husbands and brothers 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Heap-Misrress, 


THE CANADIAN FLAG 

[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
Your correspondents, Mr. Harry Baldwin and Col, 
J. B. Mitchell, are each of them both right and wrong. It is 
true, as Mr. Baldwin says, that the Red Ensign, charged with 
the Canadian Arms on the fly, is the authorized flag for use 
ifloat by the Canadian Mercantile Marine, as the Blue Ensign, 
for the Naval 
Service ; but he is wrong in saying that Canada has no national 


less well equipped than themselves. 


Sit, 


use in 


similarly charged, is duly warranted 


flag. Col. Mitchell corrects him in showing that the national 
flag of Canada, for use ashore, is the Union Jack, universally 


ilown throughout the Empire and the Overseas Dominions as 





It is good enough for him, and me, and the 
great majority of our fellow-countrymen, but he is wrong in 
thinking that there is little demand for another more dis- 
tinctively Canadian flag 


= 


the national flag. 


A couple of years ago, the Canadian Government. recog- 
nizing this demand, appointed a committee to look into the 
matter and procure designs, but Parliament, not having been 
consulted. refused assent and the mandate was withdrawn. 

Last vear, La Presse, a French newspaper of large circulation, 
published in this city, instituted a Competition, open to all, 
fering a prize of $500 for the best design, and another prize 
f $500 should the prize-winning design be accepted by the 
Canadian people as their new flag. Some 1,800 designs were 
submitted by about 700 competitors, and at our first mecting 
to consider them it was unanimously decided that the Union 
Jack must be an important feature of any design to be con- 
idered. This at of or less 


interesiing designs and from this small residue a design sub- 


once eliminated a mass more 
; : : ‘ 
lultted by four competitors was chosen as the best, and the 
prize Was awarded to all four in equal portions of $125. 

Th } “ere : — . 

The de ign is a white ensign with the Union Jack in the 


Rist quarter green maple leaf in the centre of the 


and a large 





fly. Tae Jack symbolizes the British connexion ; the white 
fly is reminiscent of the French régime and colours ; the maple 
leaf is generally accepted as the distinctively Canadian emblem, 
as may be noted in the Canadian Arms, the cap badge of the 
Canadian Overseas Forces, and elsewhere. My colleagues 
went further in endorsement and recommendation of this 
design, but I held that if we needed a flag at all, I preferred 
my own design-—submitted hors de concours—the Union Jack 
with a white dise in the centre charged with a green maple 
leaf.—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL M. Baytis. 
808 University Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


AMERICA AND PROHIBITION 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—Dr. Grenfell’s picture is surely incomplete. In Dallas, 
where he spoke, with population 200,000, the arrests for 
drunkenness in 1925 were 4,552, as compared with 3,839 ten 
years before. In the same year the total proceedings in 
Bolton (population 178,000) were 152, in Leicester (population 
234,000) 215, in Halifax and Huddersfield (combined popula- 
tion 210,000) 196. 

A special correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
writing last year from Kansas, said: ‘“ Stills, stills every- 
where. They swarm in valleys, over mountain sides and along 
river banks. Moonshine is dripping from the worm in areas 
that slept for decades under dust ™ ; * The 
liquor business in Minnesota is not a mere matter of barter and 
trade, but a humming industry. . .. The clergy and civic 
leaders have railed against the people's indifference to all] 
dry regulations . . . all to no effect” ; from Colorado, that 
* statutory prohibition is meaningless’ in town after town 
that he names. He refers to a poll conducted by the Denver 
Post “a dry organ.’ ‘“ Appeals were made from pulpits 
everywhere and ballot boxes were stationed in the churches. 
The votes resulted as follows: For Prohibition, 20,756 ; 
Against Prohibition, 79,700; In favour of Wine and Beer, 
83,356."—I am, Sir, &c., J. SIMPSON. 

Oak Mount, Ilkley, Yorks. 


from Minnesota : 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,—Dr. Pesel states in the Spectator that an animal, after 
a blow from the humane killer, is not physiologically dead, 
as its heart still beats, and he expresses his surprise, therefore, 
that the Jews, a humane people, object to this weapon. 

It is open to question whether in cvery case the “ stunning 
stops at that ; to the layman it would appear that unless the 
power which works the weapon is so delicately regulated as to 
suit the vitality and bone structure of every individual animal 
it must in some cases deliver a fatal blow. But this point 
is unessential from the Jewish point of view. Dr. Pesel falls 
into a very common and natural error in not appreciating 
that the Jewish method of slaughter (a single swift deep cut 
with a knife sharper than a razor) is an integral part of the 
Jewish religion and that Jews may not eat of “stunned” 
meat. They do not object to the humane killer, but they do 
object to any endeavour to foree upon them the use of a 
weapon which would put them to the alternative of violating 
an essential of their religion or abstaining from meat. 

The Jewish method is the oldest humane method of slaughter 
in the world. As to its humanity, I have taken the liberty 
of posting to Dr. Pesel a copy of the up-to-date report of Prof. 
Sir Wm. Bayliss, F.R.S., Surely, there is 
plenty of room for more than onc humane method of slaughter- 
Iam, Sir, &ce., Cuar.es H. L. EMANUEL, 

Solicitor to the Board. 
The Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
23 Finsbury Square, London, F.C. 2. 


” 


on the subject. 


ing. 


A LAKE DISTRICT RESERVE 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sir,—-I was glad to see in last a little 

on the need for trying to preserve certain portions of the 

Lake District * Reserve.” Indeed it would appear 

that unless some definite action is taken it will be too late 

to do Already there 

is a dreadful rumour of a possible soap factory on Windermere 


week's issue notice 


as a 


much in another dozen years or so. 
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and of a “ keep to the path” edict soon to go forth in the 
planted areas of Ennerdale. 

It appears to a lover of Lakeland that each time one takes 
an excursion through the beloved country new atrocities 
have sprung up: beside Bassenthwaite, for example, just 
where there was a fine view of Skiddaw from the high road 
leading to Keswick from Cockermouth some rather dreadful 
cottage-villas have sprouted. It is not the cars or the tourists 
or the motor coaches that are spoiling Lakeland, it seems 
to me—they have every right to a share in it. It is the 
apathy and “afraid to do anything” attitude of local 
authorities. 

They do their best, I believe, according to their lights, 
but what is wanted is concerted action from interested bodies 
with the will and the power to see that worse things do not 
befall Lakeland than those from which we already suffer. 
It was reported in the local Press recently that the Manchester 
Corporation Water Board people were trying to back out 
of making any road at all to Mardale Green at the head of 
Haweswater. I hope that the Spectator will keep its eye 
on Lakeland, and when necessary lift up its voice in protest 
against the swamping of the Land of Poets and Painters in 
utilitarian projects._I am, Sir, &e., M. C. F. 


AGE LIMIT FOR ALDERMEN 

[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 

Sin, Tam sure all your readers will agree with “ Diogenes ° 
regarding the value of your provincial correspondence which, 
I venture to think, might supply an independent and dis- 
passionate survey of local affairs of general significance such 
as we are unlikely to get in the localities themselves, 

The special point * Diogenes ” raises—-that is, the decline 
in the personnel of local councils deserves very serious 
consideration. That the decline is fairly general no one can 
doubt and the reasons given by * Diogenes” are probably 
very near the truth. In the public life of this city we have 
to-day hardly any men of outstanding eminence and the 
publie are apt to accept men as important for no better reason 
than that their names are constantly appearing in the daily 
Talkers, even when they are business 
Any 


AN 


, 


and evening Press. 
men, are, it seems to me, a real danger to a community. 
way, the simple fact is that the best type of young citizen is 
not now coming forward to serve in the city council. In such 
circumstances, the prospect for local government is very 
gloomy and it would be interesting and helpful to hear from 
other cities what has been or is being done to combat such a 
condition, 

The part the Press could take in stimulating an interest 
in public life is obvious. But there must be active and 
independent criticism. The sort of acquiescence in everything 
that dees not happen to be Labour, which is now so charac- 
will do nothing to raise the standard 
Sir, &c., LIVERPUDLIAN, 


teristic of journalism, 
of public life.—-I am, 


YERBA MATE FOR RHEUMATISM 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.| 
Str, Ina recent issue of the Spectator a writer draws attention 
to the damage worked upon the general health by rheumatism 
and to the wide field upon which it operates. May 1 draw 
further attention to the bearing which Yerba Mateé has, or is 
claimed to have, upon it ? 

The London purveyors of Yerba Maté (alias Paraguay tea) 
inform us that it is in common use among two million people 
America, and that them rheumatism is 
This is a big claim, but, as LT have used Yerba Mateé 
being no longer able to 


in South among 
unknown, 
for several years with great benetit 
use tea or coffee, T think it would pe, to make full inquiry. 
I never was subject to rheumatism and am therefore not in 
evidence on that point, but Pfind in Yerba all the virtues that 
the 

The British stomach has been soaked in tea and tannin for 


‘ 


dealer claims and the cost about the same as that of tea. 


about a century and ought now to require a drastic change of 
beverage. 

Public inertia would no doubt hinder and the planters 
would any their but they 
could divert their operations from tea to Yerba and so carry 
Lam, Sir, &e., J. M. Lipprer. 


oppose disturbance of business, 


on the business. 


Pincher Station, Alberta, Canada, 





a, 
BLACK AND WHITE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,-—I am wondering what your reviewer can possibly hay 
meant by saying in his review of my book, The Anatomy 4 
African Misery, that I repeat the “ old ery ” or “ half-truth » 
that ** the emigrant Boers quitted the Old Colony as a protest 
against slavery.” ; 

Sympathetically as I dealt with the Boers’ L£TIeVaNces I 
did not impute to them quite so much virtue as that. You 
vannot have meant “as a protest against the abolition of 
slavery,” because I do not say that, or anything to th 
effect, either. My few brief sentences of historical summary 
were condensed direct from Theal. They are, I belieye 
accurate, and they are entirely uncontroversial. Hither io 
their “ half-truth ” would not affect the argument of yy 
book. May I ask your reviewer to withdraw his misstate. 
ment ? My reference to ** Kitchen Kaflir ’ was a transfer of g 
very explicit and earnest criticism made by the late Maurice 
Evans, in his Black and White in South-East Africa” 
I had been led by South Africans to regard as reliable. 

Every statement I make in my book is based either, ag jy 
this case, on those of South African witnesses, or on official 
records : but one cannot append a reference note to every 
sentence.—I am, Sir, &e., OLIvirr, 

Old Hall, Ramsden. 

[Our reviewer will reply next week. 






a hook 


Kip. Spectator.) 
AN EASTER GIFT FOR PRISONERS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]} 

Str,—-You have so often befriended me that I am almost 
ashamed to write to you again. I am in trouble, as usual, 
Our prison has been made the home for the youthful misdoers 
of the whole of London, and as a result I must provide aid 
for some hundreds of additional men leaving us every year, 
at an age when help is most needed. There are one hundred 
and eighty-one of these boys—for they are little more—in 
this prison to-day ; and I want to give them just one decent 
chance, so that few, if any, will ever spend another Easter 
in this gloomy place. 

The Home Secretary once said that every prisoner should 


have five pounds on leaving. I am sure [ can, with expert 
guidance and with your help, set them up for three. 181.3 
£543. <A lot ; butit would cost more than £17,000 to keep then 
here for a year. It is the Easter gift I want.—I am, Sir, & 
Marncoum MACNAUGHTAN 
The Surrey and South London Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
JI.M.s Prison, Wandsworth, SW. 18. 


Hon. Treasurer, 


“ GOOD-BYE, ENGLAND!” 

[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 
After reading Mr. J. 
in your issue of February 5th, 1, another Ameri 


Sir, * Good-bye, 
Kngland !” 
am constrained to pour oil on any waters that may sti 


Frederick Essary’s 


tossing in that journalist's wake. 

Now, perhaps more than formerly, the rule seems to he 
Englishmen to cherish the animadversions of the Americ: 
if offered in a half-way decent spirit of condescension, as peat’ 
of great material and social price. Such an attitude may | 
due to English fair-mindedness turned to self-mortificati 
to the glamour attaching to present-day American * success 
or to Britain’s tense appreciation of international respons: 
bility, but, whatever the reason, the American seems to hav 
all the best of the discussion nowadays. Yankee-baiting is at 
in your organs of considered opinio! 





a heavy discount 
whereas John-Bull-baiting by our authorities of high ani 
low degree you more or less take lying down, or with the 

grin of one who is trying to like it. I know how all this mus 
stick in the crops of true Britons and cause robust necks t 
For in many ways, tangibly or intangibly, the old 


swell. 
civilization always 
The critic from * out west ” will always be the specimen und 


t 


the newer, and knows it. 


‘has it over” 
observation, however dimly he realizes it. Therefore, [ wou! 
say to my English friends even now, * Be yourselves “-— just ® 
you have allowed Mr. Essary, of Baltimore, to be himse! 
Rig Cousin Jonathan must be patted the right way nowadays 
to be sure; but the Englishman still has his historical cetting 
and the Lion his appointed den, 
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This may be carrying the argument a little high, as a 
scrutiny of Mr. Essary’s benediction reveals a careful colour 
of urbanity. Be that as it may, the fruit he has put forth is 
decidedly unripe. When Mr. Essary left, he was still con- 
cerned about * getting on with the British,” and he had got 
gs far as the first formula of necessity, “ Be a straightforward 
_, but unboastful That albeit 
subtly paradoxical, is intimation enough that, given time, 


American.” saying, 
my countryman might have arrived at the more general 
which works well in almost 
man- 


formula, * Be a human being,” 
At that stage he would have found alicn 
dialect 


any land. 
nerisms ” and * fading out into the less challenging 
entities Known as national manners and speech. 

Your gilded State coaches and palace rituals the author 
finds incompatible with democracy, vet somehow comparable 
to a Mystic Shriners’ convention. Hasn’t someone told him, 
or has he forgotten, that the State coach, the palace ritual, the 
wig, one and all embody the majesty. the stability, and, above 
all, the reality of constitutional government and established 
order; whereas the Shriners’ convention (and Vlag-idolatry 
no less) represent the very lack of that richer symbolism ? 

Unripeness, I fear, clings to Mr. Essary’s valedictory from 
its initial tribute to the 
comfort of London life to its closing apostrophe to inglish 


individualism and barbaric dis- 


civilization, ** as secure and splendid as any in the world to- 
day "New York presumably being the speculum orbis of his 
maturest choice. 

crime 


about that at which Mr. Essary so 


the awful offence, the ~ of England 


A final word 
darkly hints 
presuming to frown at ** us * 


* madness 
while * we were crowding the 
rules of war sixty-five years ago to crush some infamous un- 
named opponent. ‘* We”™ liven 
over a historical crime should not destroy 
balance. After all, it 
provide a victory for one side to gloat and grumble over in 
perpetuity. It is, that ““we”™ fought ** the 
fiercest civil war of all time, at a cost of a million lives,” but 
nol all for a principle ~ ; 
the field, disputed with considerable asperity ; 
now indissolubly united, but one of them still in possession of 


and ‘“ us.” horrification 
sense of 


war and 


one’s 
takes two sides to make a 
indeed, true 
there were at least two principles in 
two peoples, 


enough of its spirit to resent the opposite partisan’s holy 
sumption and airing of all the ideals and all the damage. 
Robert Lee the bare feet 
that followed them no longer bleed ; but their memory is not 


and Stonewell Jackson are dead ; 


yet quite extinct. 
So, let not England's unduly Mr. J. 
Frederick Essary’s parting aspersions, or under his patronage 


pride wilt under 

either. 

that it is not necessarily so all-inclusive as to be devastating. — 
I am, Sir, &e., T. J. Mosiry. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


An examination of his mental outlook may suggest 


THE HABITS OF SWIFTS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sin, Iam sending you two as yet unrecorded stories of the 
swift, or chimney swallow, in regard to whose habits and 
flight the author of the Natural History of Selborne has 
made such interesting observations. 

Mr. kK. A. Evans, of the United States Weather Bureau in 
Richmond, Virginia, was one afternoon sitting on the bank 
of the ( hickahominy river watching a flock of chimney swallows 
as they dipped to the water for their last meal of the day. 
One particular swallow, just as it reached the surface of the 
river, suddenly stopped, and one wing fluttered violently. 
It was evident that something had caught it and it was making 
desperate efforts to free itself. 

The something proved to be a water-moccasin, lying perfectly 
still in the river with only a part of its head exposed. The 
swallow had not seen the snake until too late and had been 
seized by the wing. Mr. watched the snake 
the fluttering bird to the opposite shore, over the exposed 
mud flat and into the bushes. 


Iivans carry 


It is often said that the chimney swallow has never been 
known to alight outside the recesses of the chimney where it 


makes its nest, raises its 
another oc 


young and spends its nights. On 
ision Mr. Evans's attention was attracted to a large 


flock of these birds packed closely together in the air outside 
the wall of one of the public buildings of Richmond. As he 
watched he saw that some of the swallows had alighted on 
the bricks. Others alighted on top of these and still others 
until they formed a mass nearly the size of a bushel basket, 
when suddenly the weight of the collection caused the whole 
mass to fall away from the bricks and dissolve, as the 
swallows took each its separate way through the air.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
JouN DUNN. 
The Prince George, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


SHORT 


A Rosin IN 


LETTERS 
1 Mouse Trap. 


“A Robin’s Mistake” in the 
Spectator of March 12th, I venture to send you “ Another 
Robin's Mistake.’ We had a tame robin in Surrey that 
uséd to come into the house and eat from my hand. Early 
one morning [I heard a mouse trap click down in the next 
room, and went to see the poor victim mouse, when to my 
horror I found our lovely robin had gone for the cheese and 


As regards the story of 


was trapped dead.—Marion Watpucx, 10 West Terrace, 
Kastbourne, 
PERSISTENT JACKDAWS. 
May I advise your correspondent who is troubled by 


jackdaws to have wire netting fixed across the top of each 


chimney on the roof of his house ? 


It saves trouble in the 
end to both parties in the dispute, and the jackdaws console 
themselves by perching on the top and pushing sticks down 


through the netting. —-K. O. 


Srocks AND Wuiprvinc Posts. 


Your who asks for information as to the 


above may be interested to know that at Weston, Hlawkstone, 


correspondent 


Shropshire, the village stocks still exist, in a fairly good state 
Norton, be- 
tween Shifnal and Bridgnorth, and inside the ancient Guildhall 
at Much Wenlock. The latte: furnished with 
wheels, a very rare feature. 

The Guildhall, a fine black-and-white building, is supported 


of preservation. Stocks are also to be seen at 


stocks are 


by stout oak pillars, which in ancient times served as whipping 


posts. The iron clasps in which the wrists were placed still 
remain._-(Rev.) G. $. Hewins, Weston, Hawkstone, Shrews- 
burv. 
AN OLD Frrenp. 
IT suppose I am one of your oldest friends--since 1868, 


I think, I have constantly taken in, or seen at least, the 
Spectator, though the earliest bit of it I have by me is dated 
February 6th, 1865-—a * leaderette,” 
Sabbatical fanatics have attempted 

evening lectures at St. Martin’s Hall 

have seldom failed to touch on the subjects interesting to me. 
[ think my Rhoades, first 
to take in the paper. You printed some of his earliest poems. 
Wishing you all success. The Gables 
Eynsham. 


beginning: ‘ Some 
to stop the Sundiy 
Since that, you 


friend, James suggested to me 


Kowarp M. OAKELE)S 


, 


REGIMENTAL Ifisrories. 

The Royal Montreal Regiment, 14th Battalion, Canadian 
Ixpeditionary Force. allied with the Prince of Wales’ Own 
(14th West Yorks Regiment) has ordered for private distri- 
regiment's part in the Great War, 


bution a history of the 
edited and compiled by Mr. R. C. letherstonhaugh, who also 
wrote the history of the 13th Battalion, Royal Highlanders of 
Canada. As many of the 6.200 men who passed ‘through the 
ranks of the 14th Battalion, C.1.F., 
Isles, and as a great many were demobilized there, the History 
the Royal Montreal 
to seek your assistance in spreading knowledg« 
We have 

great number of our demobilized men, yet we 
they or their families and relations 
obtaining this history of the activities of their old unit in the 
Great War.—L. W. Tayrtor R.M.R. Lfistory 
Committee, c/o Bank of Office, Montreal. 


were born in the British 
Regiment lists asked mc 
ol the forth- 
lost touch with a 

feel that cither 
interested in 


Committee of 
coming volume in the Old Country. 
would be 


scceretary, 


Montreal, Head 
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This Week’s Books 


Surer.atives should not be in the stock-in-trade of the re- 
viewer, but they too often are. However, although enthusiasm 
for the good books sent to us must be tempered with discretion, 
sometimes a little volume arrives of which one cannot say 
too much. Gathered Together, by UWelen and Philip Gosse 
(Swan Press, 7s. 6d.) is a book of this kind. It is a collection 
of nouns of multitude, such as a sounder of boar (Dame 
Juliana Berners gave “boars,” being a prioress and 
not a huntswoman), a skulk of foxes, a drove of kine. More 
curious are a pontificalite of prelates, a leap of leopards 
(the word is misprinted—the only error in a beautiful pro- 
duction), an epicucion of officers, a pride of peacocks. Some 
of the words in this ** Contesseration ” are almost unbelievable 
but very jolly—a superfluity of nuns, for instance, and a 
skulk of friars. May all who read these few pages enjoy them 
as we did. 
* By + * 

That grave-eyed, remarkable young Brahmin, who has had 
“greatness ’’ thrust upon him by the section of the Theo- 
sophical Society who believe that he is the coming Messiah — 
Mr. Khrishnamurti—has published a series of addresses he 
recently delivered in Holland under the title of The Kingdom 
of Happiness (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.).. We confess to slight 
prejudice on opening the volume, thinking we should find a 
mixture of Mrs. Besant and bathos, but on the contrary we 
found nothing of the sort. They are different to anything 
Mrs. Besant writes—she has an excellent style of her own— 
and full of sweetness, sincerity, freshness. We do not claim 
them to be profound disquisitions on life (such essays so often 
give us not help but a headache), but they ring true and are 
well worth reading. 

* * * * 

Treacle posset, ale flip, grape-fruit ‘** kola” and all sorts 
of other delicious drinks are given in Miss Jack’s Hundred 
Drinks and Cups (Country Life. 1s.). Other little volumes 
in the same series, also by Miss Jack, are Hundred Jams and 
Jellies and Hundred Home Brewed Wines, which latter should 
sell well across the Atlantic, where the news that excellent wine 
may be made from tomatoes and from turnips should not 
be without interest. 

% * * * 

Two recent books of philosophic speculation are Professor 
Radhakrishan’s second volume of Indian Philosophy (George 
Allen and Unwin, 25s.), which gives in lucid outline the 
six chief Brahmanical systems : the Nyaya and the Vaisesika, 
analysing the world of experience ; the Samkhya and the 
Yoga, of which the latter seeks a synthesis of experience 
through action; and the Mimamsa and Vedanta doctrines, 
postulating earth as a cosmic illusion. The other publication 
is one which we find it hard to classify: it is called An 
Experiment with Time and deals with Time as a fourth 
dimension— both philosophically and with a wealth of personal 
illustration—by Mr. J. W. Dunne, published by Messrs. 
Black at 8s. 6d. Both these volumes will be reviewed shortly 
—the former by Sir John Woodroffe, who is perhaps the only 
European Sanskritist and philosopher who is really in touch 
with the living religions of India. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate issue Mr. E. T. Brown’s 
Motors and Motoring in their Home University Library (2s.). 
Mr. Brown may be correct from the standpoint of engineer when 
he says that a car should be declutched before the brake is 
applied, but from the standpoint of the driver it should be 
remembered that if one is driving fast on a slippery road, it 
is extremely risky to do so. The closing of the throttle will 
reduce a speed of say forty miles an hour by half, and while 
this is happening it is best to apply the brakes gently while 
the engine is still in gear to avoid skidding. 

* * * * 

In a note to Mr. Baldwin's appeal (now published by the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi) for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Cottages, Mr. Thomas Hardy suggests that the 
construction of old cottages should be imitated when rebuilding 
is absolutely necessary. ‘* I would urge owners,” he writes, 
“to let as many as are left of their old cottages remain where 


they are, and to repair them instead of replacing them with 
bricks, since, apart from their warmth and dryness, they have 
almost always great beauty and charm.” The Prime Minister 
urges the saving of ‘‘ these priceless gems of English craftsman. 
ship,” for, as he says, “‘ nothing is more characteristic of the 
English countryside than the cottage homes which, for century 
upon century, have sheltered her sturdy sons of toil.” Thi 
little booklet contains an appeal for practical help which jg 
deserving of our best attention. 
* * * * 

Canon Alexander has made an interesting book out of 
material which however important nationally is unpromising 
from a literary point of view. If St. Paul’s crashed down ol 
its rubble piers and into Cannon Street, the disaster would 
reverberate through the Empire and the civilized world, 
but it will not do so. Wren’s crowning masterpicce is safe 
for our generation at least (one day the foundations may haye 
to be strengthened) provided we safeguard it from new tunnels 
and excessive traffic. But although he tells no sensational 
story, the record of all that has been done to preserve the 
centre of our religious life makes Canon Alexander’s résumé a 
book that all who care for London and for London’s beautiful 
landmark will want to own. To millions of our race— 
adventurers, merchants, servants of the King—the dome of 
St. Paul's through the river-haze stands for all that England 
is. (The Safety of St. Paul’s. Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

xe * a * 

During the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Ficrion.—The Case of Bevan Yorke, by W. B. Maxwell; 
Pilgrims, by Ethel Mannin ; Iarvey Garrard’s Crime, by F. 
Phillips Oppenheim; Tieelve Tales, by Gilbert Frankau; 
Your Cuckoo Sings by Kind, by Valentine Dobree; Three 
Silences, by Catherine I. Dodd; Cut Flowers, by Oliver 
Onions; Starling, by Doris Leslie; Marriage of Harlequin, 
by Pamela Frankau. Non-Ficrion.—Revolt in the Desert, 
by Col. T. EK. Lawrence ; The World Crisis, 1916-1918, by the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill; George Eliot and her Times, 
by Elizabeth S. Haldane; Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley, 
edited by the Dean of Windsor and H. Bolitho ; A Diplomatist 
in Europe, by Sir Arthur Hardinge ; Disraeli, by D. 1. Murray; 
Al Three Legged Tour in Greece, by Dr. Ethel Smyth. 

* * * * 

The first number of the Kipling Journal, published for 
members of the Kipling Society by Mr. J. H. C. Brooking 
(The Milestone, Bath Road, Slough) has reached us. There 
is an extract of a schoolboy poem by the Master, and some 
amusing comments by Mr. J. HL Taylor on the golf of charac: 
ters in Stalky in the early days of Westward Ho! 

* * * * 

The Medici Society send us a collection of their Kaster 

cards ; they are charming and cheap, costing only 6d. and 1s, 
* * * * 

We regret having misspelt Professor D. Fraser-Harris’s name 

in a recent review of his Nerves (Faber and Gwyer. 3s. 6d.) 


The New Competition 


Att our readers have doubtless read Vanity Fair. We 
offer in our New Competition a prize of £5 for the best pub- 
lisher’s notice, such as is generally printed on the wrapper of 
a book, describing Vanity Fair in not more than 150 words 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must bo received on or before Friday, April 15th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons 
be found on page 626 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Sp ctator 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
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James Bryce—Weldet of English-Speaking Friendship 


James Bryce. By H. A. L. Fisher. (Macmillan. 32s. net.) 


Tue Life of James Bryce, by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, may arouse 
many readers to a wide survey of the world to-day and suggest 
profound thoughts upon its problems ; but it demands of a 
f heartily and 


reviewer the humbler task of welcoming it 


immediately. Bryce came terrifically near omniscience, and 
his biographer, the Warden of New College, is himself a 
very Jearned statesman; but the consequent alarm with 
which this book may be approached vanishes as soon as 
jt is opened. If it had to be in two volumes, yet they are 
not bulky volumes, and they are surprisingly easy to read. 
They cannot have been easy to write. 
eround which Bryce literaily travelled, and the vast regions 
of knowledge in which he was figuratively a voyager, the 
reader is introduced so genially that he is relieved of all 
sense of Oppression, without loss of interest or of respect. 
For the biographer—if one may guess without impertinence 
—is in one way at least like his subject; a certain funda- 
mental modesty keeps his touch light and human, through 
passages where the least self-obtrusion must have made his 
ripe knowledge a bore. 

James Bryce, born in 1838, drew his nurture from Belfast, 
Glasgow and Oxford. He got a fellowship, went to the 
English Bar, and about the same time made a lasting mark 
with a book on the Holy Roman Empire, very short and 
illuminating to a= surprisingly 
Alert, retentive, untiring, 
both in 


dreadfully condensed, but 
large and varied circle of readers. 
wiry, and intrepid, he, through a long life, studied 
books without number and afoot in remote solitudes and among 


vhole 








jurispruden botany, geology, the 
J I : B 


I tley crowds 
course of history, 


the manners of many strange peoples. His constant and 


( , 


almost the whole face of the globe, and 


eager contact with English political life and social progress 
was equally unremitting. He was an active Member of 
Parliament for over twenty-six years and more than once a 
Cabinet Minister ; 
and helped to re-create it in Oxford ; twice in his life did 


founded the study of law in Manchester 


valiant service to the cause of English secondary education ; 
lent a helping hand to many forms of social service ; was 
all his days the persistent and fearless champion of obscured 
and oppressed peoples far away whom he knew and loved, 
and most notably of all—by his most laborious and most 
famous book, made the by no means oppressed people of 
America intelligible to Europe and to themselves; taught 
by early experience and unhampered by early prejudice he 
plaved a rarely independent and far-seeing part in regard 
to the Irish question, and in his seventieth year (when Mr. 
Fisher's admirably rapid first volume ends) was discharging 
not more unsuccessfully than his predecessors and less so 
than his successors, the eminent but thankless office of Chief 
Seerctary for Ireland, when the unlooked for opportunity 
for which his whole career had trained him came, and he 
went to Washington as Ambassador. All the while his heart 
had remained anchored in the love of a few lifelong friends 

in later years of a lady well fitted to share in all his joys and 
endeavours, and in a childlike, unmetaphysical and untroubled 
loyalty to some great, simple truths early learnt. 

The American and, let it be added, the Canadian people, 
also, appreciated fully what we at home realize with perhaps 
less adequate appreciation, that the crowning adventure of 
Brvee’s life in the untried field of diplomacy resulted in a 
signal achievement with solid results which must outlast 
From it he returned, well stricken in years 
(via, of course, most quarters of the globe), in’ time for 
the outbreak of the War. 
and daring, loved peace and gentle ways ; 
propensities ; loved the old Germany that he had once 

and was slow to believe in the potency of 


eclipse. 





Bryce, for all his personal toughness 
distrusted martial 


known well ; 
Wrong and unreason there, or anywhere, except in Turkey. 
It is therefore no little thing that from the moment of the 
invasion of Belgium, the old man, who for days past had 
faltere d, threw his soul into the War 
wavering conviction that the War must be fought out at all 
costs to the end, 


he 
ne ensuing settlement 


Perhaps in his un- 


and therewith his passionate desire that 


should Jay in righteousness the 


To the vast range of 


foundations of lasting peace, he represented as completely 
as could be the best mind of his own people. But, of course, 
his public career was almost over, though his Report as a 
chairman of a Commission upon German atrocities was a 
great War service; and the bulk of Mr. Fisher's second 
volume is but the record of a shrewd observer and a wise 
but unavailing counsellor. Every cause for which he cared 
was in his last years faring ill; the Great War ended in the 
Little Peace ; loved and 
trusted better than he did their institutions and _ public 
methods, were, after one splendid effort, signally failing to 


the American people, whom he 


make good; in his own country democracy, the object of 
his temperate faith, seemed about to perish through slack 
tolerance of * direct action.” 
that, amid all this and when weil over cighty, he wrote his 
memorable book--up to date, 
sober and sweet tempered—on Modern Democracies. The 
comparative diffuseness of Mr. Fisher's later chapters may 
well be pardoned. Ue was himself an important member 
of an Administration which Bryce bitterly condemned, and 
could not have told his tale so fully or so fairly had he tried 
to write with greater grip. 
that, if his hero died much disappointed, he died undefeated 


Tt was an amazing achievement 


immensely well informed, 


He succeeds in keeping us aware 


and undismayed. 

Already, sinee his death, much has happened which forbids 
younger men, who partake in any of his enthusiasms, to 
indulge in very gloomy views. But in closing the pages of 
a biography we think rather of the man than of his times. 
A slight acquaintance could easily take stock of James 
Bryce’s defects, and might be assured that he knew them all 
but did not know all his strength. Ile lacked the dramatic 
and he lacked repose. 
his rapid utterance, and his manner, in casual intercourse, 
as of a brusque man who has to catch a train, the House of 
Commons, which attended little to his unanswerable argu- 


quality ; With his incessant activity, 


ments, and, like Charles Lamb, is somewhat anti-Caledonian, 
was not wholly to blame. Again he had no great literary 
faculty and he knew it; the multitude of facts, often petty 
and dry, which poured into him and poured out of him, 
might create the illusion of a mind wanting in philosophy, 
and, which is worse, in poetry. But a great illusion it would 
be. This man who loved facts, and who also loved men, 
and whose love for both drew its strength from a deeper 
souree, did, it may well be, more than any other man of 
modern times to make possible the growth of understanding 
and sympathy between widely separated nations of men. 
And, without appraising the fruit of his labours, we are led 
by Mr. Fisher's simply told story to the ruling thought of 
a poet whom he valued deeply : 
* Who would not give, 

Tf so he might, to duty and to truth, 

The eagerness of infantine desire.” 
It was granted to James Bryce that he might do this; and 
he did it. CHARNWOOD. 





A HISTORY OF THE PHARAOTIS. 
Vol. If. (Thornton Butterworth. 
of Mr. Weigall’s learned history of ancient Egypt deals with 
the Middle Kingdom from the Twelfth Dynasty, of Sesostris 
and others, to the Eighteenth Dynasty with its three great 
rulers: Thutmose I, Queen Hatshepsut and Thutmose III. 
The seven centuries covered include the obscure period of 
the alien ‘ Shepherd Kings” as well as some of the most 
stirring episodes in Egyptian history. Mr. Weigall is intensely 
interested in the chronological problem and devotes much 
space to explaining and defending his own solution. He 
would, for instance, place the death of Thutmose III in 
1440, and not in 1447 B.c. Readers who do not share this 
passion for dates will, however, be rewarded by the very 


By Arthur Weigall. 


?1s.)}— The second volume 


numerous quotations from inscriptions and records which 
the author gives to enliven his chronicle. He does not fail 
to repeat the famous story of Sinuhe and his exile in Syria 
during the reign of Sesostris, at the end of the third millennium 
before Christ. This courtly, evasive old 


gentleman has many descendants to-day, 


arrogant and 
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How to be Happy and Well 
Good Health and Happiness—A New Science of Health. 
By J. Ellis Barker. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
In the preface which I wrote for Mr. Barker's book I pointed 
out its extreme value to the public. It is a really invaluable 


publication for all those who are spreading the gospel of 


health and who wish to improve the national physique by 
natural means. 

Mr. Barker has proved in the most convincing manner that 
the vast majority of the diseases from which we suffer are 
diseases of civilization. In other words they are discases 
which afflict us in proportion to our departures from the 
normal food of man and from man’s normal habits of life. 
The great point about Mr. Barker's work is that a serious 
endeavour has been made in it to determine the causation 
of the most common and important diseases. The author 
demonstrates the fact that primitive races which live primitive 
lives suffer and die from diseases which are entirely different 
from those which afflict civilized men. Practically all the 
diseases of the uncivilized are the result of infection by 
vermin, mosquitoes, flies, worms, &c., or by micro-organisms. 
All these can be eliminated by hygienic measures and, therefore, 
occur but rarely in civilization. 

The civilized suffer from an entirely different sect of maladies ; 
diseases due directly or indirectly to our having adopted a 
palate-pleasing but defective diet and unwise and harmful 
methods of life. Mr. Barker urges that, just as the diseases 
which befall primitive races have been climinated in the 
Panama Canal zone and elsewhere by wise and energetic 
sanitary measures, even so, the diseases of degeneration of the 
civilized can be eradicated if their causes are dealt with in 
an intelligent, logical and scientific manner. 

The artificiality of modern life is the main cause of the grave 
disorders which afflict us. A return to nature is not easy, 
however, because convention and vested interests oppose the 
adoption of those radical measures which would alone fulfil 
that purpose. There are many difliculties in the way. But 
Mr. Barker indicates very clearly the methods by which 
perfect health can be secured, and a long life, free from the 
diseases of degeneration, may be enjoyed. 

The volume under review amplifies and supports the 
statements made in Mr. Barker's earlier work on cancer 
(which was very appreciatively reviewed in the Spectator 
in 1924) that that most horrible scourge, which is spreading 
with frightful rapidity through this country and through all 
other civilized lands, can be altogether avoided if the body is 
kept in a thoroughly healthy condition.. It is now generally 
accepted that cancer never attacks a healthy organ or tissue. 
Disease, like seed, requires a favourable soil. Cancer and most 
other diseases do not attack those whose bodies are wholesome 
through a wise dict and sensible methods of living. 

In spite of the efforts which are being made by our excellent 
national health organization, which is so ably directed by 
Sir George Newman (the benefit of the teaching of the New 
Health Society is now clearly manifest all over the world), 
snd the good work which is being done by the local authorities 
and by individual medical men throughout the country, 
much still remains to be done. Individual hygiene is at least 
as important as public sanitation, as Sir George Newman 
has wisely pointed out in some recent reports. Mr. Barker's 
book shows how much can be done by educating the public 
in the simple laws of health and in enabling the people to 
obtain those pure natural foods which are essential to health. 

In the tenth chapter there are some convincing, indeed 
conclusive, proofs of the advantage of plain living on natural 
food combined with natural exerci-e. Agricultural labourers 
and the clergymen are the healthiest classes of the community, 
doubtless because lack of means compels both to lead simple 
lives. Both classes again take much exerci e in the open air. 
At the other end of the scale are butchers and merchant seamen. 
The mortality among butchers is twice as great as that of 
clergymen and agricultural labourers, and that of merchant 
seamen is three and a half times as great. Now butchers and 
merchant seamen live largely on meat, preserved meat, 
preserved vegetables, and other stale food, which is only 
saten sparingly or not 





at all by the rural workers and the 


— ne 
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clergy; hence the high mortality of the sailors y 
withstanding the very bracing air of the sea. — 
According to current teaching, cancer is an old-age diseas 
If the theory that there is a * cancer-age ” were right it can 
follow that the cancer mortality should be highest scan 
agricultural labourers and clergymen, among whom longevin, 
is greatest. In reality the cancer death rate among the plainly 
living clergymen and agricultural workers is the lowest 4 ‘ 
Mr. Barker points out that it is twice as high among th 
short-lived butchers and seamen. se 
Mr. Barker's work is both scientific and practical, Iie 
teaching is of the greatest importance and it is to be hoped 
that the book will come inte the hands of every intelligent 
member of the community. No one desirous of maintaining 
his own health and that of others can neglect the teaching ¥ 
this volume. Witiiam ARBUTINOT Lave, 


of 


Industry and the State 


Industry and the State: a Conservative View. By Rows 
Boothby, M.P., Harold Macmillan, M.P., John de V. Loder 
M.P., and the Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.P. (Macmillan, ¢\ ’ 


) 
Tr is good for every Government to have a thorn in its flesh, 
The Opposition ought to be the thorn, but whatever progres 
the Labour Party may be making in the country the presen 
Opposition is unimpressive and clumsy in the House of 
Commons. More value than usual must be attached, therefore 
to internal attempts to keep the Government moving, Thy 
book before us, by four young Unionists, is a courageous and 
profoundly interesting attempt to recall the Government ty 
its “* first fine careless rapture ~ when it in effect declared jts 
prime duty to be the reconciliation of Capital and Labour, 

The book challenges the Government to dare to say no by 
making it a present of a policy. For our part we rejoice in 
independent thinking, and here we certainly have it. Besides, 
the book is excellently written. We may be allowed to take a 
sponsor's interest in some of the chapters as they appeared 
originally in the Spectator. Have we in these young writers 
another Young England Party or — to go from greater to smalla 

a new Fourth Party ? It was the fate of those movements 
to fail, but they were none the less splendid failures. They left 
shining trails behind them ; and even when their banners oj 
revolt had been trodden down the leaders of the partic 
survived to becomes Ministers and even Prime Ministers 
The eynic has said that the rebellions were the road to office, 

There is a Disraclian touch about the authors’ definition of 
Conservatism as composed of symbolism, empiricism, con- 
tinuity and realism. One can almost see, with Coningsby, th 
party politicians agonizing over a slogan and finally hitting 
upon “* Our young Queen and “our old institutions.” B 
the authors are perfectly right in their choice. Proper 
implies personal independence and no party could give tl 
democracy a greater gift than that. Past generations hay 
given us political freedom by slow degrees : now the need is fi 
economic freedom, What a magnificent task for the Unionist 
Party! The authors frankly say that the time is past fi 
unalloyed individualism. We have often thought that tl 
intense individualism which guided our industrialists throug 
a large part of the Victorian Era was a reflex of Darwinisn 
Darwinism provided easy thinkers with a ready-made justific 
tion for letting the Devil take the hindmost. ‘That was unfair 
to Darwinism, but it was perhaps an inevitable tendency in 
men who were in need of an excuse. 

The authors having accepted the doctrine of State interven 
tion in industry proceed to lay down the lines. They reject 
Protection, partly because they cannot agree about it an! 
partly because at present it is not practical polities, and the; 
divide the matters in which a Government could help int 
(1) opportunities and (2) obligations. Under * opportunities 
they discuss the control of credit and the stabilizing of prices 
by bodies like the Canadian Wheat Pool and the New Zealané 
Meat Board. The desideratum is ** orderly marketing,” as th 
American phrase is. They point out that combination is th 
order of the day and that the Government should encourag 
wise combination, as it has already done in the Mining Industry 
Act of 1926. Horizontal combines are greatly to be preferred 
to vertical combines. 
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Now for “ obligations.”” The State, the authors think, should 
create in complete monopolies (such as railways and gas 
companies) employees’ shares carrying the power to elect 
directors. In semi-monopolies (such as oil and tobacco 
combinations) the State could not compel, but it could penalize 
companies which did not put their employees on the status 
enjoyed in the monopolies. In purely competitive industries 
there could not be much State intervention, but it might be 
hoped that manual workers would be allowed special facilities 
for investment and for electing members to the Board. 

Compulsory arbitration is condemned, but Wages Boards 
are to be much more freely used. ‘ Every man a capitalist a 
js in effect the authors’ motto. Wages Boards and Trade 
Boards would become the meeting point for brain and hand 
capitalists to discuss their common interests. This part of the 
jook is the best of all. The authors have a genuine vision: the 
removal of the present impeding psychological conditions of 
discontent and suspicion by knocking down the barriers that 
divide managers from men and Ilaves from Have-nots. 


Myths and Maths 


A Nature Lover’s Astronomy. 
(Macmillan. 21s.) 


The Music of the Spheres: 
By Florence A. Grondal. 


We are all children when we look at the stars. The wisest of 
us can listen open-mouthed to the tales of wonder which the 
the last of the magicians ; 
the only one Ieft who can conjure fabulous monsters, and 
waken us again to that Golden Age of incredulous credulity. 

The author of a popular book about the heavens is therefore 
hound to have a general appeal, though nowadays the number 
of these books is increasing so rapidly that there is a danger of 


astronomer has to tell, for he is 


the miraculous becoming wearisome. We do not suggest, 
however, that this book is one of these belated messengers 
who come crying a stale story. 


It is welcome because it serves a special purpose. It sets 
about mapping the heavens in much the same way as the 
' times mapped out the rapidly 
expanding known world. It collects the pictorial mythology 
of the stars and collates it to that much more elaborate and 
modern mythology of number which the astrophysicists are 


: os 2 
eographers of the Renaissance 


" 
4 


building up like a gossamer coral-recf. 

Myth, and the efficacy of myth as a bearer of truth, are daily 
hecoming a more conscious influence in our scientific technique. 
The young sciences of anthropology and psychology are only 
just begi 


They are taking us by 


ning to play their part in the household of know- 
ledye. the hand, and whispering 
surprising things into our sophisticated ears ; surprising and 
They tell us that 
ourcomplacent actualisi sprung of post-Darwinian dogmas, is 





at the same time very humiliating things. 


really not knowledge at all, but merely a process of indexing, a 
preparation of data which may be useful when some deeper 
impulse of constructive wisdom comes flooding in along the 
nerves Of humanity. 

There are signs that such an impulse is flowing now ; and 
it is fed, like all its predecessors, from the aesthetic source. I 
say the aesthetic source, for that is the most permanent spring 
inhuman nature ; the desire for form, coherence, architecture, 
location. That is why * 
effort after that diflicult goal, the attainment of unity, the 
That is why, in the Greck phrase, 
later our “ certainties,” 
our purely mechanistic interpretations of life, break down, and 
we return again with renewed respect to the personal, the 

tales are examined afresh, and 
found to be true, and the Book of Genesis again becomes the 
true story of the origin of the species. But oh, what worlds 
away is that truth from the “ truth ” of the Fundamentalists ! 

Perhaps the scientist who has been least unfaithful to this 
glorious continuity of human wisdom is the pure mathe- 
matician. For even the philologist has often lost his way in 
the deserts of Rationalism. Number, however, has never 
quite cast off its priestly robes, and Babylon, the Pyramids, 
Syracuse, and the Aristotelean sands of Arabia, all come 
crowding roots and calculi, whispering 


art is Jong,’ for art is the unceasing 


linking of first and last. 


“beauty is difficult.” Sooner or 


relative position. Old wives’ 


into our cube 
* Mystery ! Mystery !” 
Ihave been at some length to try to-explain how this 


. experience more healthy for the human soul 


author has approached her subject. That cry from the past 
is her reason for covering ground which now begins to be rather 
over-trodden. Her work serves a good purpose, for it not 
only provides a guide to the stars in their courses, but by doing 
so in this pictorial and legendary way, it adds the dignity of 
time to the wonder of space. We feel—and there is no 
the large sense 
of historical continuity of idea. We go out into the night, 
and lift up our eyes with reverence to the maze of mathematical 
fires. But as we look, immortal shades creep up out of the 
crusted Earth, stand by our side, and gaze equally with us. 
And we exchange baffled whispers, they speaking in legend of 
Bear, Hunter, Rapine and Fidelity ; we in sine, cosine, and 
parallax. 
nowadays 


We are gazing at two infinities—for such is possible 
the infinity of cosmical sameness and perpetuity 
and the infinity of human simplicity, the undying child. 
** Oh that the ancient rage of Kings 
Could fill my sober heart to-night” 

as I gaze, heartbroken with awe, at the same constellations 
that magnetized the minds of Aristyllus and Timocharis, three 
hundred years before Clirist, and inspired them to construct 
the first catalogue of the Cosmos. 

Emerson once said that “he who knows what sweets and 
virtues are in the ground, the waters, the planets, the heavens, 
and how to come at these enchantments, is the rich and royal 
man.” We may add that he who knows how his ancestors 
have come at these enchantments, and sees thereby their 
everlastingness, is in that additional knowledge the richer 
and the more regal. 

This book, then, is very consciously planned to that purpose. 
It is inspired by a more than ordinary historical sense ; and if 
in detail it is a little clumsy and naive—we find, for instance, a 
the author may 
in spite of her faults. She 
does indeed awaken us to the music of the spheres—the 


passage from Keats attributed to Longfellow 
be pardoned because she suceced 


harmony of the stars in their courses, which sometimes—so 
the mystics say 
and can be heard by mortal ears, as clear in melodie rhythm 
and harmonie mass as any physical orchestration of human 
thought. HicuarD Cuurci, 


actually puts on itself the garment of sound, 


New Light on Christian Origins 


Jesus Christ and His Revelation. By Vacher Burch, D.D. 


(Chapman and Hall. 9s.) 


Sruvents of Christian origins have eagerly awaited the 
of Dr. Burch’s Now it and 
perhaps most readers will feel that it contains in one sense far 
than they expected. The 
newly discovered passages from Josephus of which we have 
heard so much, though of intense importance for a knowledge 
of the historical Jesus, are only given a subsidiary place in it : 
but, as against this, we have an original exploration of primi- 
tive Christian and Jewish material which is of profound 
interest, and leads to a new presentation of the person and 
revelation of Christ. 

Dr. Burch’s difficult and sometimes even exasperating 
style makes the reading of his book somewhat of a discipline, 
But it is a discipline which will repay those who submit to it ; 
for apart from the unfamiliar documentary evidences which 
he brings forward and discusses, he has something fresh and 
arresting to say. Ilis object is to recover, if possible, by a re- 
examination of the very records—including some 
which have never been given their full weight—what the 
person and work of Jesus really seemed like to Himself, and to 
lis hostile and His sympathetic contemporaries. He con- 
siders that as Jater Judaism ‘ talmudized”’ the Old Testa- 
ment, reading into its chronicles and prophecies meanings 
they were never meant to bear; so Christianity has from the 
very first ** talmudized ” Christ, and continues so to do; thus 
obscuring the real quality of His spiritual transcendence and 
the uniqueness of His revelation of God. A main source of 


appearance book. is here ; 


more, in another somewhat less 


earliest 


error has been the desire of the primitive Church to represent 
Him as fulfilling the Messianic prophecies of the Old 'Testa- 
ment: whereas He stood over against official Judaism, and 
offered first and foremost to His disciples liberation from the 
fetters of the Lww and the ceremonial cult. 


His estimate of 
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Judaism appears in His attitude towards the Sabbath and 
denunciation of Pharisaic picty. 

Jesus, says Dre Burch, never claimed the title of Messiah. 
He knew Himself to be something far greater : nor are Messiah 
and Christ equivalent terms. It is true that He used, for the 
giving of His * good news” of freedom and full life, chosen 
scraps from the Old Testament ; and adopted its terminology 
because this was the only religious idiom His Palestinian 
hearers would understand. “ He takes a little piece from 
Moses or Isaiah or Solomon; and the words are the same, 
but their content has been transfigured.’ Fer the doctrine 
thus simply given was new, and of universal not national] 
significance ; and wherever accepted, it overthrew the cul- 
tural religions of antiquity. Thus Jesus Himself, and not 
Paul, is the source of the universal quality of the Christian 
message. ‘That one historic and inexhaustible figure trans- 
cends all the Christologies-- mystical, eschatological, philo- 
sophic and the rest—by which men have sought to explain 
Him, and remains His own best interpreter. Dr. Burch 
accuses Christians —scholars and believers alike—of forgetting 
this fact and reinterpreting the New Testament in the terms 
of the names which we have become accustomed to apply to 
Jesus. But He is other than those names — they merely repre- 
sent men’s theories about Him. The only names which have 
true significance as guides to an understanding of is person 
are those He used Himself. The chief of these, which ean still 
be found embedded in the primitive record, are Father, His 
name for God ; Son, the self-chosen title by which He claimed 
to be a direct revealer of God ; Spirit, God's self, speaking in 
and by the Son. This trilogy is not the product of Hellenistic 
theology. It represents the actual terms in which Jesus 
embodied His intuition of 
to His consciousness of a special relation with the Eternal 
God Whom He revealed —* I and the Father are One.” The 
portrait given in the New Testament, if we look at it with 
innocence of cye, is not that of a teacher telling men that God 
works directly on their lives, but of a Person who docs Himself 
so work on men’s lives ; and who “ forgives sins” with a full 
sense of possessing a “ delegated powcr to absolve human 
beings.” This is * revelation raised to the powers of identity 
between the Revealed and the Revealer,” and this, says Dr. 
Burch, is what the New Testament means by * God mani- 
fested in the flesh.’ Thus, if we accept this view, we must 
allow that the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel expresses 
without any “ Hellenizing’’ or philosophizing the very 
earliest Christian view of Jesus: namely, this coincidence in 
Ilim of Revealer and Revealed-—* We beheld His glory — 
glory as of the only-born-from-God.” 

In a final chapter Dr. Burch brings forward, as independent 
witness of his views, the discovery with which his name has 
lately been associated : namely the famous * lost passage ” 
from the * Jewish Wars” of Josephus, which describes the 
person and career of Christ. This passage, excised from the 
Greek version as likely to give offence to the Roman authori- 
ties, seems to have passed from the original Aramaie or 
Hebrew text into an old Sclavonic translation, and has now 
been recovered from a Russian MS. The figure which it puts 
before us, doubtless from the reports of non-Christian ecye- 
witnesses, is startlingly different from the mitigated Christ of 
Modernist critics. ‘The passage is too long for full quotation, 
but we specially notice in it the statement that here was one 


lis own uniqueness, and witnesses 


™ W ho, by his nature and behav iour, she wed hinmse lf 2s if more 
than human. His works were wonderful; and he worked wonders 
strange and powertul. And all he did, he did by word and 


command ; as if by some inner power.” 


The one test which every reader can apply to any new econ- 
tribution to New Tesiiment study is: ** low does it make 
the Synoptic record look 27> Does it bring its details into 
sharper focus, give it more richness, depth and reality than 
If we re-read the Gospels through the spectacles 

jurch has provided, | think the result is much to 


before ? 
which Dr. 
enhance the majesty and power of the figure of Jesus — to 
emphasize that aspect of His personality at which the disciples 
were “amazed.” Thus this book helps the gradual move- 
ment of scholarship towards a recovery of that sense of wonder 
and uniqueness certainly present in the New Testament, but 
which nineteenth-century criticism strangely ignored. 
EVELYN UNbDrEeKtILE, 





Adieu, Arithmetic ! 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. Gd.) 


” 


“T wocLp not hold it as impossible,” says 


By J. W. N. & 


tbh 
MVany 


Mr. J. W., x, 


Sullivan, ** that the human mind may come to realize, imagip. 
atively as well as logically, the four-dimensional space-tin, 


continuum. 


But it seems that the mind of the physicjg 


at any rate, will have to do more than become familiar With 


relativity theory. 


It will have to accommodate itself somehoy 


to the quantum theory. . . . We must learn to think jp, 
different way, and what the consequences of that new way 


of thinking will be no one can say. 


We know very little of 


the possibilities of the development of the human op, 


sciousness. .. . The next step upward. . 
achieved by cither slovenly credulity or slove 
but only by a terrifying mental travail.” 


- will not he 


nly scepticism, 


What are these theories to which the author alludes, what 
is to be berne of this labour between the cold stars and pulsing 
atoms ? The quantum theory and relativity are subjects 


average man is very hazy. 
are disturbing. 


about which the 
we hear of them 
under our fect. 
been broken. 

that he hit the apple, and not vice versa. 
kinks in it. 


The ground seems to sj 


The rumours 


Ip 


The “iron laws of the Victorians” haye 
Newton under his tree to-day might say 
Space has strange 
Two and two do not always make four. The 


universe, as we conceive it, is very likely irrational, and tha 


attempt to describe it mathematically may have to be aban. 


doned. Suchis the river of thought in which we find ourselves, 
with Euclid and Newton and other flotsam being carried 


to the ocean of eternity. 
life-lines. 


Professor Eddington, whose work on relativity in a properly 
educated age would “be given more newspaper headlines 


But Mr. Sullivan throws us several 


than Tutankhamen,” says we may have reached the limit 


of mathematical science. 
to any formula. 
despair ; 


the pocts. In must 


order to progress, we 


The world may not be reducible 
But if this be so, there is no reason for 
indeed there should be cause for rejoicing among 
within 


return 


ourselves, perhaps like the Brahmins, perhaps in some ney 


fashion, to cozen from our consciousness 


mind with which to track Reality to her lair. 


new 


faculties of 


This is the sum of Mr. Sullivan’s remarkable monograph: 
we must break with old habits of thought, make fresh contacts 
revise our concept of the world in the light of the ne 


phenomena presented to us (or rather presented to the vei 
few who understand them) by the incomprehensible yet 


discernible behaviour of electrons. 


If we would cut our wa 


out of a tangie of words, we may quote not a scientist, but 
that derelict darling of the gods, Francis Thompson : 


* The angels keep their an 


Turn but on stone and start a wing 
’Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces 
That miss the rany-splendoured 


Physics, says Mr. Sullivan, suffers from inadequate abstrae 
We have not gone deep enough into life. 


tions. 


thing. 


nt places, 


r 


” 


the carly economists set up 2 ghastly economic man to haw 


and harass the next generation in its adjust 


capital and labour ; or (to quote one of the aui 


ments betwee 


hor’s examples 


as a soldier was conceived in the War to be a biped supportin 


stomach and weapons, so physicists imagined 
time and space were two separate ihines and 
‘They glided 


and 


P “7 
too CaSsHY, 
nol 


independent volumes and instants; on the 


independent entity. 
‘Time 


space are 


of appearances. 


conceivable or inconceivable volume of spit 


to the past and future. Matter is but an aspe: 
of one truth: things are not. 
and the present, instead of being a s« 
the screen of memory like 
both the 
of living water on which Spirit moves. 

I will not attempt to 
restatement of what is virtually the ancient 


recled off on 
cinema, is in Reality past and the 


follow th author 


maya, his devastating summary ot 
into the puerilities of many psycho-: 
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ets as being the true seers while ‘‘ the man of science, taking 
his pale abstractions for realities, dwells in dreamland.” 
Neither Mr. Sullivan’s matter nor his manner admit of précis 
and paraphrase ; indeed, I may have already misrepresented 
him, rushing into the perilous borderland of speculation where 
even angels hesitate. This pocket Novum Organum suggests 
far more than it states : it will come as a catalyst to many 
minds prepared for its message. 

The stage is set for another act in the miracle-play of man. 
Kinstein, Eddington, Whitehead . . . we may hardly predict 
the names of the chief actors, but certain it is that our age 
awaits the unfolding of the plot of human progress. Mr. 
Sullivan has twitched aside a corner of the curtain of the 


future. F. Y.-B. 


Before the Bolsheviks 


Russia in Retrospect : The Memoirs of Baron N. Wran¢gel. 
Yranslated by Brian and Beatrix Lunn. (Benn. 15s.) 


Hert is a book which helps to make Russia intelligible— 
Heaven knows how rare that is. An old gentleman, turned 
of seventy, driven by revolution out of his own country, 
lightens the tedium of his exile with reealling the long past 
and the successive shifts of balanee which culminated in the 
final upheaval. He tells his story all in one jet; he tells 
it with the tact of a born raconteur who has learnt to eschew 
wearisome details ; but he tells it also with an understanding 
heart, and a lovable nature makes itself felt all through. 
Baron Wrangel was born in 1847, of a wealthy aristocratic 
family, while such families still owned serfs. His childhood was 
motherless, and unhappy, and of the 
things that he tells us is how he tried to commit suicide. 
We are used to think this a phenomenon of Russia sinee the 


one characteristie 


revolution; but has it not always been common in that 
ill-adjusted people—or at least in 
Orientals whom Peter the Great tried to turn into Europeans. 
But, says Baron Wrangel : 


eertain classes of those 


the way 


“Only the upper classes left 3s which had hitherto been 
people 


those of the whole nation. The | remained where they were 
and a gulf was formed between the upper and lower class which 
nothing has succeeded in bridging since. ‘The comedy was performed 
cas OY up as Dutchmen by Peter, as painted 
marquises and free-thinkers by the Eimpresses, and as German 
corporals by Paul, Alexander I. and Nicholas 1. The peoplo 
... stayed outside the theatre.” 


lords dressed 


Then came emancipation of the serfs under Alexander IT, 
and Russia began to have a middle-class. It called itself the 
Intelligentsia. From 1860 to 1864 Baron Wrangel was out 
of Russia getting his education in Switzerland— where he met 
Vivid pictures of them reeall 
Bakunin was one, and tried to get young 


many Russians— revolutionaries. 
Turgenev’s novels. 
Wrangel of seventeen to smuggle contraband pamphlets ; 
but one of the crew, more decent, stopped the transaction. 
Another lad in the same case was caught with the contraband 
and went to Siberia. Still more vivid is the picture of the 
changed Russia to which the youth came back in 1864. In 
his view both lords and serfs were demoralized ; neither class 
knew how to adapt themselves to even the beginnings of 
democracy. The 
demanding the 


intelligentsia made confusion 
logical 


They would not 


worse by 

freedom, 
vork with 
eemed worth while but revolution. 


complete expression of 
instead of letting things grow. 
gradual progress ; nothing 

So the history is traced, by episodes that are flashlights. 
We see the swindlers, 
of the 
Kuropatkin, the useful subordinate tragically unfit to com- 
mand in chief. 


the charlatans ; we see the beginnings 


tusso-Japanese War, we read an incisive study of 
We sec the incipicit revolution which led to 
the first Duma, and we sce the first Duma, a motley muster. 
And in the trash of 


Wrangel’s attitude is suflic iently indicated by his pride in 


the end we sce absolutism. saron 
the fact that his son led an anti-Bolshevik army. 

A single 
the Baron’s 
children : 


instanee must suffice to illustrate this book. In 


childhood, an old aunt was kind to the 


a) 
invar 


IF ol t delight was to ask her the time. The 

ably the : 1 hank Ciod, | have never heen compelled 
For such things I have my women.’ And she would 
maid. Tell me what time it is by this wateh’* !” 


answer was 


same. 


to learn that. 
ring for h 
g 
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eafness and its Effects 
Deafness Explained. By C. M.R. Balbi. (John Bale, Sons and 


Danielsson. ) 

Tur deaf gain little sympathy from their fellow men. It 
has long been decided that blindness is pathetic but deafness 
is comic. And, even where the afflictions are less grave, the 
“hard of hearing ” are subject to more jokes than the * short- 
sighted.” 
wearing eyeglasses than carrying an ear-trumpet ? 

And yet deafness 
between man and his surroundings as blindness dces. Psycho- 
logically, it builds a siill worse barrier. It is made infinitely 
hard for the deaf to keep bright and happy in the socicty of 
their fellows. They often meet with impatience instead of 
pity. They are driven in upon themselves by the mere fact 
that they feel out of place in general conversation and cannot 
keep up with the interests and enjoyments of those 
them. 

Every observant man must have noticed the sad and cager 


Put in another way : who would not rather be seen 


builds as large and painful a barrier 


around 


smile, the too great readiness to show understanding, the 
tragic little subterfuges and unavailing deceits of many of 
the deaf. And most people have probably known instances 


of men who have give isolated 
and morose and unsociable through brooding on their com- 
plaint. Of all the which, the 
psychologists tell us, are the occasion of distress and neurosis 
throughout the modern the most 
difficult for the soul to conquer. 

It would be best, no doubt, if the 
faced openly and ace 
the manner of life to suit the fact, for the atiempts 
to hide it are generally pitiable But 
in our competitive age that easy 
There is often no place for a man who confesses to a disability. 
As in all other questions we find a need both for individual 
regeneration and for social reform. 


n up the strugyte, have become 


riorities ” 


‘organic inf 


world, deafness is one of 


fact of deafness were 
pted tranquilly, and if adaptations of 
vere made 
and worse than usek 


acceptance may be impossible. 


There can be no « map le 
solution to any problem unless these two go hand in hand. 
But the individual can at least make his life happy and 
useful and full, no matter what disabilities he 
Or, shall we say rather, there is still a possibility of that 
radical peace of mind and equilibrium from which all true 
use and enjoyment spring. It is not 
life that matter, but the mind a man brings to them, says a 
It is only where there is a wrong self-estimation 


sulfers from, 


the circumstances of 


Stoie proverb. 
that an organic inferiority causes distress. It is only when a 
man unconsciously thinks he deserves better of fate that he 
feels bafiled by life and bears a grudge ag: 

The first thing for anyone aflilicted with deafness to do is 
Many pe 


tinst mankind. 


to recognize his position. ple keep up a pretence 
that they are perfectly normal, or that they will soon recover 
their the uurse of events, long after 
attention has become necessary. They hesitate to confess to 
themselves that anything is wrong, and they run the danger 
of confirming a condition that could perhaps be cured or 


hearing in natural ¢ 


relieved immediately. Much deafness is caused by a merely 


temporary obstruction in the outer ear that could be removed 


by a syringe; yet the present reviewer has known a case 
where a man remained deaf for twenty years, when all the 
time he could have been coinpletely cured in a day. 

A good diagnosis should be procured. In some ses the 


deafness is psychological in origin, and, where no organic 
eause is found, a psychologist should be eonsulted. Hven 
where there appears to be an organie defect, there may be 
psyeh Jogieal roots to th trouble. There is seareely a 
disease which cannot be aned by the “ unconscious,” and it 
would be a great advance if the physician and the psychiater 
worked hand in hand, at least in the treatment of chronic 
complaints. 

Mr. Balbi s book eontais a vers cle ir and precise recount 


and of the tvpc of instrument 


of the ral kinds of deafn 
which ean alleviate rt when there is no method of cure. ‘The 
first half runs quickly through the theory of sound and its 


reception, and the physical causes of impaired hearing. 
In the second half he discusses the principles of remedies and 


their application in different cases. ‘The most interesting way 


of stimulating the sense ef hearing is by ** bone conduction.” 


Even where ear-trumpets and microphones fail, the bones 
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of the head can be made to convey vibrations to the inner ear, 
and to set in motion the liquid.on whose displacements the 
reception of sound depends. 

Lord Charnwood has contributed a sympathetic preface, 
in which he points out with much insight the trials of the 
deaf. He expresses excellently one reason for the lack of 
consideration that is so often shown to them :— 

The kindly acts which blind people invite from us are for the 
most part very easy and obviously meritorious. But the kindness 
which can be done to the hard of hearing will probably be unnoticed 
by the beholders, and almost always involves, a definite act of will.” 

Altogether, this is an admirable pamphlet ; it should bring 
information and a temperate hope to the afflicted, and 
understanding to the more fortunate. 


Fiction 
Unhappy Families 


By Harvey Higgins. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. €d.) 

The Allinghams. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Cousin Georgina. Ky Mrs. Hicks Beach. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Wife of Evelyn Strode. By Lucien Smith. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. Gd.) 


Clara Barron. 


Ti Vietorian family, we understand, was an august and 
sacred affair. The father was the representative of the 
ever-displeased Victorian God ; the mother was the revered 
and slightly invalided mediatrix; the children were subjects 
choosing between heavenly obedience and unspeakable 
rebellion. At least, that was the theory. Undoubtedly 
there was something menacing in ihe fabric. Any gesture 
of dissent from authority took on an appalling significance. 
In this atmosphere mere differences of opinion developed 
au parricidal or fratricidal quality. Brooding resentments 
became unnatural hatreds. ‘There were curses that carried 
far, and feuds that were unhealed by death. A kind of sombre 
superstition gave family divisions a tragic dignity. 

And now to-day, when we have changed all that; and 
parents are the gay companions of their children, under the 
excitement of the ingenious Freudian analysis the novelist 
ngain finds many of his themes in the fevers that flicker, the 
wounds that throb in the intensive plot of the family experi- 
ence. The books named above all deal with the problems 
of people living under the pressure of close relationship. 
The best of them presents the case of a Canadian woman, 
emotionally starved, frustrated in all her sweeter solicitudes 
and finally driven into desolation, all because of the heavy 
change of her heart in one day of shocking disillusionment 
during her childhood, when the gay cavalier-like father she has 
passionately adored reveals himself a scorner, a coward, a 
drunkard, a fraud, and adestroyer. After this catastrophic ex- 
perience Mary Ferrenden alters into Clara Barron, the name 
of the mother to whom she instantly transfers her devotion. 
Her efforts and failures, the invincible clumsiness, a legacy 
from her day of childish horror, the painful hypocrisy of 
hardness and insensibility with which she conceals the glowing 
tenderness of her heart, the queer psychical liaison with the 
fragile Shelley-like dreamer she finds in New York, her advance 
into power as a feminist, journalist, and politician, her dis- 
covery of Louise, an unsuspecting half-sister, on whom she 
lavishes all her treasure of love, only to be again and forever 
defeated, her disappearance in besieged Antwerp—all this 
unusual story is told with a fine compassion, a sad humour, 
and the respect the heroine deserves. We have met such 
baffling figures in whom we divine buricd treasure on which 
some bolt has slipped and caught under some stupid blow 
of chance, a blow that no locksmith is subtle or patient 
enough to unde. The grim pathos of Clara lingers in the 
memory with an odd sense of guilt. 

Miss May Sinclair’s family study is a little puzzling. She 
is a fluent and eloquent writer; she has used the New 
Pathology very defily at times if in too dogmatic a way. 
She can fill in a crowded canvas like The Divine Fire and etch 
a bitter little masterpiece like The Life and Death of Harriet 
Frean. So why she chooses to give an effect of crudity to 
The Allinghams it is hard to know. Here are Father, Mother 
and Aunt—the most alive person in the book—and_ six 
children whose noses, carefully described, are more distin- 
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guishable than their souls. The six children and the peopl 
with whom they fall in love carry on the action in exceedingly 
staccato conversations which are often merely silly, Fath: 
is a little stern, mother is a little sweet ; but both are ond 
ingly stupid, considering that they live in the early years a 
the present century. When the family taint appears ou 
in Margaret's childish hysteria, surely at that time my ’ 


da 
they would have taken her to a nerve-specialist. Anq : 
the cure of Robin's dipsomania I cannot believe. Stephen 
ul 


is a poct, but his conversation is even more fatuous than that 
of the others, though his Egeria says: ‘ Stephen, yoy are 
wonderful.” In an atmosphere of gross bourgeois comfort 
they all carry out their little loves, evidently unaware of the 
sweep of the world’s affairs, till you have an insane desire 
for wild air and the company of gipsies. It may be all Miss 
Sinclair’s irony ; but if so she should have made it mor 
distinct. 

Good conversation, brilliant conversation even, you wil 
certainly find in Cousin Georgina. The theme here js the 
problem of a dynasty rather than a family, the passing of g 
violent proud race, not without noble qualities. 
the sombre keep of the Valyers, standing on the sea under 
the windy gold of the northern skies, dominates the book 
though the drama moves in many gracious places, and 
involves a number of charming people, such expensive flowers 
of grace and gaicty as grow naturally from generations of 
spacious and picturesque privilege. Roger Valyers, last of 
his race, and justifying its tradition, is an engaging and an 
‘impassioned § spirit. But Cousin Georgina, a creature of 
cternal youth, wearing her seventy years like an idle mask, 
charming you with her mirth, her comprehension, her musie, 
her bright raiment, her audacity, is the enchanting person 
in the story. As she stands at the end in the Deanery Close, 
playing with matches and Castle 
escaping in flame from an ignoble occupation, even the most 
convinced democrat will applaud her. 

The Wife of Evelyn Strode was married to a man naturally 
unfitted to belong to any family. Evelyn Strode’s con- 
genital neuroticism was increased by a dreadful shipwreck 
during which he made a bargain with God. 
an ascetic, Which was really an indulgence of his own defects, 
The author seems to think him a kind of saint ; but, in spite 
of much sentimental writing, it is difficult to afford sympathy 
cither for him or his somewhat coarse-fibred lady. His 
hysteric fluctuations could hardiy be of interest to any 
church ; and a spirit that can find no beauty among the 
poor has little true relation to Christianity. 


Skaleshe id, 


imagining Skaleshead 


So he became 


RacneEt ANNAND TAYLor, 


FROM NINE TO NINE. By Leo Perutz. Translated by 
Lily Lore. (Lane. 7s. 6d.)—This is an exceptionally clever 
and original book, translated from the German. ‘The scene 
is laid in Vienna, and the action, of which there is a great deal, 
takes place within twelve hours. Stanislaus Demba, 4 
brilliant but unbalanced scholar, steals a valuable book froma 
library. He is arrested, but escapes with his hands manacled. 
He is in urgent need of money, as his fiancée threatens to leave 
at once for Italy with another suitor unless Demba himself 
will take her. Demba, therefore, spends the twelve hours in 
feverish attempts to raise the necessary funds, but is frustrated 
in every case by his inability to pick up the money and by the 
necessity of hiding his handcuffs beneath his cape. Finally 
he is betrayed by the girl whom he imagined himself to love, 
and dies immediately after being rearrested. The style of 
the novel is as fresh as its theme. Each chapter might almost 
be described as a complete and highly finished short story; 
vet the connecting interest never flags. We are carried 
breathlessly from one ingenious situation to the next, and 
while the book has all the sensational attraction of a first 
class “ thriller,’ it abounds in good characterization and 
gives us a wonderfully varied series of glimpses into Vienm 
interiors. 

THREE SILENCES. By Catherine I. Dodd. (.Jarrolds 
7s. 6d.) This story opens with the thrashing of a witch— 
the first Silence— in 1646, and closes in the early years of the 
present century. The main figure, however, is the third 
Silence, who is broveht up by her great-aunt— the second 
Silence —in the Isle of Man. After a care-free childhood and 
“ polite” education, the third Silence comes to England. 
She enjoys a few years of happy married life, but is then called 
upon to make a great renunciation, and devotes the rest of he 
life to philanthropic work. The story gives the impression of 
being founded upon fact. It is unexciting, but full of serenlly 
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You can get a guaranteed 7 10% ~. | 
20%. is an original, practical, and sl <ilfully ina method 


15%. or even anal to age 


Why deprive yourself one day longer than necessary ot 
income will provide for you : 
depletion of your Capital 

Why 
and th: reby 
neficial effect on your health? 


comforts which this larger 
Why run the 
and a further loss of 
well 


tentment of mind with its be 


risk of a further 


Income ? not make your 


Income surer i larger, enjoy con- 


others are to-day doing: Sell your stocks 
Life of C 
\ retired professional man has 


This 


Do what many 


ind shares and buy a “ Sun anada ” Annuity 


with the 
doubled his income by 


yr ceeds 
pl 


making this safe exchange. 


“io years’ Income in one” will be paid to him every 
vear as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income; 


an absolutely safe Income; an wnalterable Income for 
Life Guaranteed by a Company with over £70,000,000 
assets under very strict Government supervision, 

Write for full details of Gur Annuities, so that we can 


show you how much better you can employ your Capitai 


—what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how 


much safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases 
of impaired health, and there are many kinds of 
annuities, including a «guaranteed return of Purchase 
Price Please give exact date of birth and amount of 


Capital at your disposal, 


FOR YOUNGER MEN AND 


£250 year for life, commencing say 


WOMEN 
at age of 60 








A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, 
and to ¢ ence when the annuitant wishes to retire 
at 60 Gr earlic olves the problem of providing for | 
old age. Meanwhile it protects the family; for £3006, 
200K), ¢ hatever amoun d upon, will be paid 
the ould th olicyhold jot live to qualify for 
the ann This is a nderfully advantageous plan 
biggest step you can take towards financial indepen 
dence, Thrift withou acrifice! Let us explain it more 
1 Wri xact age and amount you can 
save yearly, to J. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun 
Life of ( la; 23 un of Cana louse, Victori 
Embankment, Lond W.C: 2. 
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“3 abbreviated writing which can be learned in six weeks 
by devoting one hour a day to its study. 


It appeals particularly to literary, professional and 
scientific people, whose interests or occupations require 
them to take rapid and accurate notes which must be 
read easily, 


is invaluable for 
unlimited. 
Speedwrite 


Speedwriting 
vocabulary is 
can 
technical. 


since its 
course, 
however 


secretarial work, 
Having finished the 


one anything in English, 


Business and professional men can make notes in Speed- 
writing which their secretaries can readily and accurately 
transcribe in longhand. 


For the notes of lecturers and students, in education and 
the sciences, Speedwriting effects a great saving of time 


and labour, with certainty in the reading of the notes 
at any time, 

So easily is Speedwriting read that notes, whether 
written by hand or on the typewriter, can be filed 
indefinitely for subsequent reference. 

If you abbreviate naturally in writing—“wh” for 
“which,” “v” for “ very ”"—you have begun to Speed- 
write already. Let us direct your progress in this 


interesting and eminently useful accomplishment. 
IVrite for free information to: 
SPEEDWRITING LTD., 


Dept. 54, 
Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster, 


London, S.W. 1. 
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DEAF! 


Modern means of combating deafness. 


A remarkable BRITISH invention, entirely 


and efficiency, has rendered all else out of 
The he 
from the 
into 


different in principle 
Lt. 
aaie, 
aring faculty works by vibrations of s« ound, and lasting relief 
malady of deafness can only be obtained by the setting 
again of the Your own deaf ears 
are made to function again in their normal manner, without the use 
Aids with their headbands, tubes, etc. ! 


motion vibratory organs. 


1 
of the old cumbrous 


You cannot afford to be burdened. Such hearing to-day is offered 
you that has hitherto been quite impossible! Perfect hearing without 
strain or embarrassment ! The “ Ossicaide,"” working upon the 
scientific principle of hearing, has been recognised by the Medical 


Profession as the 
for the future. 
SPECiAL FREE DEMONSTRATIONS of this remarkable invention are 


held in all parts of the country; also Home Tests without fee 


only Sound and Reliable means of Aiding the Deaf 


It cannot fail, and is guaranteed for your lifetime. 


being 


or obligation. 


Enter your name and address upon the form below, and POST NOW. 
are held in London, under the personal supervision 
Hours 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturdays 9.30 a.m. 


ree consultations 
of the 
ull | 


inventor. 
p-m. 


“Qssicaive 
V. A. FOOT, F.LP.L, 


Sole Inventor. 


Just above 
Oxford Circus. 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 1528. 


To “ Ossicaide,” Walmar House, 
296 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me Free Be Hearing for the Deaf,” and 
particulars of ye Meroe ns is g held in my district; also 


Free Home 


rests, 





Address 
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and charm, and vividly suggests the changing social and 
domestic conditions during the long period covered. The 
portraits of the second and third Silences are drawn with 
much insight and tenderness. 


LUCK, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary Arden. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)—To claim Miss Arden as Katherine Mans- 
field’s successor is a little premature. Yet the comparison 
is not so far-fetched as publishers’ estimates of their own wares 
sometimes are. At all events, Miss Arden is a new short- 
story writer of individual power and charm. IMler tales have 
little incident. They are just portraits or intimate glimpses 
into the humours and tragedies of everyday life. We are 
shown the priggish conceit and selfishness of a so-called 
* idealist,’ the loneliness and difficulties of a young wife, or 
the reactions between an old-fashioned mother and her two 
* modern” daughters. Miss Arden has not yet attained the 
inevitability of the perfect artist. But she has a true instinct 
for the revealing trait or situation, and gifts of humour and 
sympathy that should carry her far. 


Current Literature 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT: ENGLISIT POOR 
LAW HISTORY: PART I. THE OLD POOR LAW. By 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans. 21s.)--We must be 
content to signalize the appearance of another scholarly 
volume of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s invaluable history of English 
local government. Much has been written on the old poor 
Jaw, but nothing so comprehensive, so well balanced, or so 
full of curious and instructive detail as this book The 
numerous experiments, wise or unwise, that were made 
between the Reformation and the Reform Bill attest the 
determination of King, Parliament and local authority to 
solve the grave problem of destitution. ‘The early Stuarts 
perhaps succeeded best because they could enforce their orders 
by the help of the Star Chamber. The philanthropic cigh- 
teenth-century justices made many mistakes, but gradually 
evolved the principles on which the reformed Poor Law of 
1834 was based. Among many quecr facts we may cite the 
abuse of the laws against vagrancy. Irish and Scottish vag- 
rants, when found, could be sent home at the expense of the 
justices. Many of them were in the practice of getting free 
journeys, after which they would return to England and begin 
again. Moreover, the reward paid for the apprehension of a 
vagrant was often, by arrangement, shared between him and 
the constable. Statutes are seemingly made only to be 
evaded by the bad citizen. 

THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF SOCIALISM, 
By G.W. Gough. (London: P. Allanand Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
We have drawn attention to several of the volumes already 
published in this excellent ‘ Westminster Library.’ The 
best on the questions of Socialism were Dr. Shadwell’s two 
volumes, The Socialist Movement, but we can recommend Mr. 
Gough’s book as one more * popular” in style. He is already 
known as a sound writer on Tariff and other questions. We 
admit that he does no especial good to his case by letting the 
irritation which some Socialists arouse in him find vent in 
criticisms of their personalities as writers. But in setting out 
the material aims and the ideals of Socialism he impresses us 
as trying to be honest and fair. He does not set up men of 
straw to knock down. His knocks are convincing, especially 
when he describes the rise and success of British home and 
foreign trade under “ capitalism,” and points to the complete 
ineapacity of ** the State * to supply the initiative and decision 
needed : and he uses the works of Mr. and Mrs. Webb to prove 
from them that the wage-earner cannot hope to gain in any 
way from Socialist theories if they were put into full practice. 
Under Capitalism, if both wage-earner and capitalist really 
do their duty rightly and intelligently, the road is open for 
unlimited advance, material and spiritual. 

SOCRATES ; or The Emancipation of Mankind. By 
Il. F. Carlill. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)—-Mr. Carlill has taken 
Socrates as the symbol-—perhaps as the saint —of the intellect. 
Ife shows that the real crime for which the Athenians made 
Socrates drink hemlock was that he strove to force them to 
a new level of consciousness, and by his candid questionings 
began to dig up the deepest and least conscious parts of 
their psyche. The process is an infinitely painful one, and 
in the early stages extremely dangerous. Naturally, there- 
fore, the Athenians resisted; but they resisted too late. 
Soerates had done his work: the old jovous, instinctive 
life was gone and it was impossible to go baek to the more 
uneonscious pro-Socratic mode of thinking. This may be 
quite true, but it is by no means new. In fact, every word 
of it is to be found in Nietzsche, both in his first book, The 
Birth of Tragedy, and in his lasi, The Twilight of the Idols. 
Mr. Carlill makes some acknowledgment of this in a footnote, 
but frankly, we cannot regard this as adequate. It is true 
that Nietzsche comes to a conclusion opposite to that of 
Mr. Carlill. Nietzsche regarded the Socratic intellectualizing 
of man as an appalling disaster. Mr. Carlill, on the other 
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hand, feels that it is a dangerous but necessary PrOCER 
Kdueation will be merely an intensive course of trajpj “. 
the art of using the psycho-physical apparatus with He 
each of us is equipped. The author thinks that to the ms 
of to-morrow “ what we call human nature will be as plain 
as a pack of cards. They will know the mental constitution 
of man better than we know the physical; and with thi 
knowledge and the technique of education and morals that 
will grow out of it they will produce a race of which we ey 
now have little conception. . . . I imagine that the men at 
the future will say to their children, in effect: ‘ See hen 
This is the machine with which you have got to liye you 
life. The steering gear is a bit erratic, and wants watching 
The whole bag of tricks rusts up in no time unless you 4 
it going. Moreover, she is. full of old-fashioned’ gadget” 
some of which are more trouble than they are worth Rie 
will have to cut them out in this way and that. But if yoy 
nurse her intelligently her horse-power is tremendous. What 
you have to learn is when to throttle her down and whey 
to let her rip.” 

THE THREE SITWELLS. 
Richards Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Arnold Bennett, some year 
ago, said of the Sitwells: ‘* They are educated in words” 
Though he was (if a little guardedly) praising their work 
there is in this judgment something of condemnation, too, 
They have turned, for their subject-matter, to the memories 
of childhood ; and, to reproduce those memories in the 
clearest light, they have evolved such an imagery as a child 
(could it retain its bright eve and, at the same time, win to ap 
adult’s mastery over words) might choose. Thus, stars are 
like cloves, hair like hissing geese, snow on the trees like 
point-lace, and so on. That, perhaps, was well worth con. 
triving ; but it does not carry us very far ; and we have yet to 
discover that the Sitwells, as a whole, have any vital content 
with which to load the gay medium they have evolved. §p 
far their performance is rather like an amusing harlequinade— 
a beautiful relaxation, but littie more. ‘* We have all the 
remote air of a legend,” sings Miss K:dith Sitwell, and the con. 
fession is as revealing as Mr. Megroz’s parenthetical illumina- 
tion when he likens their werk to that of Debussy—that 
delectable painter in sounds thin as gossamer, bright as summer 
clouds. 


By R. L. Meevroz. (The 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON INORGANIC 
AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By J. W. Mellor. 
Vol. VIT.. (Longmans. 63s.)}—Dr. Mellor has undertaken the 


prodigious task of bringing out single-handed a comprehensiy 
work on inorganic chemistry on the scale undertaken in 
Germany by a large body of experts working under the more 
or less co-ordinating direction of one or two men. The work 
is progressing at an astonishing rate, for the first volume 
appeared as recently as 1922, and we now welcome the seventh 
When it is mentioned that each volume contains something 
like a thousand pages, and that a complete body of reference 
is given on every sub-division of the subject, the labour 
involved can be imagined. Being produced by one mat, 
the work has a unity of plan and performance which isnot 
usually found in so encyclopaedic an undertaking. The new 
volume deals with elements of Group IV., from titanium to 
thorium, and with the inert gases. In consequence it contains 
an account of the work so fart done on the new element, 
hafnium. Dr. Mellor is to be congratulated on the speed and 
smoothness with which his task is moving to a close. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE RECENT PAST. By R.3. 
Perry. (Seribners’. 10s. 6d.)—In the last half-century 
philosophy has expanded and developed bevond all recognition. 
By expansion and development we do not, unfortunately, 
mean a consistent advance in the direction of agreed conclt 
sions—philosophy to-day is as much a world of conflicting 
theories, personal tendencies and individual points of view 
as it ever was—but a pushing back of the boundaries of philo- 
sophical discussion to embrace a new range of subjects opened 
up by science and psychology. It is these new_ interests 
which take pride of place in Professor Perry’s exceedingly abl 
survey of philosophical thought during the last sixty years 
Of the four main tendencies whose development he tracts, 
Idealism, Naturalism, Vitalism and Realism, all but the first 
have been profoundly affected by the new aspects of th 
universe revealed by science, without which indeed thet 
emergence as distinctive lines of thought would scarcely have 
been possible. Professor Perry contents himself with clearly 
and concisely summarizing these tendencies, and refrails 
cither from comment or criticism on the theories he expounds 
It is only in the last few pages that he comes forward in hs 
own person to hazard the suggestion that the days of fiercest 
controversy between the exponents of conflicting schools att 
past. It is not so much that they have come to agreement 
a common position, as agreed to delimit and define the positio® 
upon which they cannot help but differ. Beyond thet 
positions there is some common ground, though confessedl 
verv little, which most modern thinkers appear to take 
for granted. The delineation of this common ground and the 
reason for regarding it as common form the most interestilS 
section of Professor Perry’s book, 
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The TO of Modern War 
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A new volume of Essays by the well-known bio 
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THE BOCK OF BUNGALOWS. 


3y R. Phillips. Illustrated with photographs 
and plans. New Ed. 8s. 6d. 
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Should one buy books 
or borrow them? 


Times Boox Cuvp’s Library is that, with the few 
exceptions mentioned in the prospectus, books not 

. Cla. er 
on the library shelves when asked for will be 





The central feature of the service given by Tue 
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how many other important respects the library 
service given by Tue Times Boox Cuve is superior 
to any other, will be seen from the following 
testimonials received from subscribers, and now 
printed by permission :— 


Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to the 
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How completely this undertaking is kept, and in 


“To am renewing my subscription to Tur Times Book Civer 
for the tenth time, and | feel I must express my appreciation 
of your service during all these years. Although living more 
than a hundred miles from Wigmore Street, never once have the 
books ordered failed to come by return of post, and 1 have 
always got the volumes I asked for. Your Guaranteed Service 
is perfection itself.” 

a SS 

“In forwarding my annual subscription to the Guaranteed 
Service for the eighth year, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my grateful appreciation of the promptitude and certainty of the 
organization, Only once in seven years have I failed to obtain a 
book 1 wanted, and then only for two days, and my reading is 
mostly works of a serious character, rarely noveis. I doubt if 

. ” 


any Iibrary is quite so perfect. 


Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
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Don’t pay more, when you can 
have Murray’s. 
Murray’s is 
mellow. 

As cool, richly flavoured, geni- 
ally fragrant to-day, as it was 
75 years ago. 







mellow—made 
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BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries 
k:vidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 











1,960 


Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonia! and 
Overseas), 
Barelays Bank (France) Limiied, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, 


Barclays Bank, S.A.1. 





























LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 








CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 347,653,458 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,757,519 











The Bank has over 1,700 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 


The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents through- 
out the British Empire and in all parts of the World, 
and is closely associated with the foilowing Banks: 


The National Bank of Scotland Liniited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lioyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 

The Naiional Bank of New Zealand, Limited. | 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. | 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 





(31st December, 1926.) | 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Past Quarter 


Jx glancing over the developments of the first quarter 
of the year, 1t 1s impossible not to be struck with the 
manner In which the Stock Markets have withstood all 
ynfavourable influences. ‘To mention only two of the 
factors Which have operated, I venture to say that if at 
the beginning of the year the Stock Exchange had been 
told that hopes of an early reduction in the Bank 
Rate were to be doomed to disappointment, and that 
events in China would develop so seriously as to necessi- 
tate the despatch of a British expedition to safeguard 
not only our mmercial interests but the lives of our 
fellow-countrymen, there would have been a_ general 
expectation of a downward tendency in public securities. 
So far, however, from such having been the case, an 
examination of prices shows that on the whole the ten- 
dency has been upwards, and the representative list 
selected by the Banker's Magazine shows that for the 
three months there has been an appreciation of over 
£90,000,000, 
Two Mar Factors. 

Ihave only cited two main factors, namely, the reten- 
tion of the 5 per cent. Bank Rate and developments 
in China, which might have been expected to exert a 
depressing effect upon securities, but others might casily 
beenumerated. For example, the flotation of new issues 
of capital has been on a sufliciently extensive scale to 
compete seriously with existing securities, while the 
influence of comparatively dear money has been empha- 
sized by an outflow of gold at a moment when it was hoped 
the movement would be in the other direction. More- 
over, it is in the March quarter that the Stock Markets 
are adversely affected by the ingathering of the Revenue. 
Yet neither that fact nor the prospect of a large deficit 
at the end of the year, to say nothing of uncertainties 
with regard to the forthcoming Budgct, have had any 
material effect upon whatever may have 
been their negative influence in the sense of preventing 
the appreciation in values from having been greater 
than it has been. 


securities, 


Bap Revonrts. 

Moreover, to these influences one further factor might 
be added. namely. the disastrous results disclosed in the 
annual reports of English railways and, indeed, of some 
other of the big industrial concerns. And yet the fact 
remains that in high-class investment securities, Indus- 
trials, Home Railways and in most of the Speculative 
Markets, prices show a slight improvement when com- 
pared with those 
Jecember. 


which were quoted at the end of last 
Two practical considerations, — therefore, 
would seem to arise. The first is to what the strength 
of securities must be attributed, and the second is what 
the condi 

: 


past quarter suggest for the ensuing 
three months, 


ons of thy 
MARKE! 

As regards the first of these points, I should be inclined 
to emphasize, in the first place, one or two great changes 
Which have taken place in market conditions since the 
War. One of these is, I think, that while during the 
War great wealth was created by manufacturing activ itics, 
hot applied, of course, so much to trade as to War materials, 
these War profits, by reason of the subsequent depression 
In trade, have perforce found their way into public 
securities. In the second place, as against this steady 
stream of genuine investment buying there has not had 
to be set the technical weakness which in pre-War days 
arose from excessive speculative activities on the contango 
system. The volume of such transactions is now in- 
finitely smaller than in the pre-War days, and, as a conse- 
quence, markets are less sensitive to every passing 


TrcunicaL Posirion, 


Influence of an adverse character. 
Tne BUDGET. 
So far as direct factors are concerned it looks as though 
the course of markets in the immediate future might 
Very largely be dominated by the character of the Budget 


and the developments in China. 


With regard to the 
former, it is usually safe to predict that in the absence of 
any sensational addition to the burden of taxation, the 
delivery of the Budget constitutes a helpful influence 


simply because previous uncertainties are removed. 
Nevertheless, if I were taking a long view instead of 
merely offering some comments upon prospects for the 
next few months, I should say unhesitatingly that in the 
absence of any definite indication of a reduction in the 
National Expenditure, the Budget, or rather the National 
Finances, must be counted amongst the factors which 
sooner or later will exercise a depressing influence upon 
high-class investment securities. Reverting, however, 
to the immediate outlook, I am not disposed to attach 
very great importance to the next Budget as a factor in 
the markets during the next few months, though, of 
course, I except any effect which might be produced upon 
any individual security by a tax particularly and peculiarly 
affecting it. On the other hand, as regards developments 
in China, or rather it might be said as regards develop- 
ments in Bolshevik activities generally, I am inclined to 
think that we may have reached the point when cither 
these activities will decline, with a beneficial effect upon 
public confidence, and, therefore, upon both business and 
securities, or else that their evil influence will be more 
clearly recognized as something not to be ignored in 
taking stock of the future. 
Some Favovuranrr Porxts. 

As already noted, we have during the past quarter had 
many unfavourable reports of industrial companies 
reflecting the effects of the coal stoppage. I think, 
however, that during the coming quarter industrial shares 
may benefit by the fact that most of these unpleasant 
reports have now been issued, while we should begin to 
feel the effect of the slight improvement which has taken 
place in some of our key industries, including ship- 
building and iron and steel. Then again it must be 
remembered that we shall shortly be making comparisons, 
both as regards railway traflics and our foreign trade 
returns, with the abnormal period of depression last vear 
resuliing from the coal stoppage. While, therefore, 
figures ought, of course, more properly to b 
with those of two years ago, the mere fact that the com- 
parison will be with the previous year, and that big gains 
should be shown, may have a stimulating effect upon the 
market for English rails and certain home industrials, 

Arrucr W. Winpy, 
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Financial Notes 


Tne Cunarpd Report. 

Tu Cunard Steamship Company may be regarded as reaping 
the reward of sound financial management during a verv 
diflicult period. The Report published during tie past week 
is indeed a satisfactory one in many respects, and it is not 
surprising that it should have occasioned a rise in the 
shares. Notwithstanding the fact that the balance brought 
in at the beginning of the year was smaller than in the 
previous year, the increase in the profit was so marked, 
namely, from £333,000 to £516.000, that the Directors were 
able to raise the dividend from 5 to 6 per cent.. and to place 
£100,000 to the Reserve, and to carry forward £183.710 
against £169,753 last«year. Moreover, a year ago nothing 
was placed to the Reserve. The company also continues 
to show a good liquid position, the holding of cash exceeding 
£900,000. In view of the melancholy results which have 
been disclosed by many of our big industries, as a consequence 
of last year’s industrial depression, this showing by the 
Cunard company is very refreshing, and the Directors record 
with some justifiable pride that throughout the coal stoppage 
the Company’s transatlantic services were carried on with 
absolute punctuality. 

i * # * 


INDIAN CURRENCY AND FINANCE, 
It would be difficult to find a better or fairer review of the 
financial and commercial situation in India than that which 


was presented at the recent annual meeting of the Me reantile 
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Bank of India by the Chairman, Mr. J. M. Ryrie. Space 
will not permit my commenting upon the many good points 
made by Mr. Ryrie in his speech, which should be carefully 
perused by all interested in business and finance in the East, 
but I would like just to comment upon the fairness with which 
Mr. Ryrie dealt with the Indian Government measures for 
dealing with the currency situation. In the first place, he 
entirely endorsed and supported the decision to establish 
the eighteenpenny rupee, showing the advantages as compared 
with the return to Is. 4d. Mr. Ryrie also supported the 
Government's measure for a Central Bank for carrying out 
the currency measures, but at the same time, he was equally 
emphatic in challenging one or two points of detail. He 
insisted among other things that the central bank must 
confine its operations to central banking and not enter into 
competition with the outside banks for ordinary commercial 
business, and, in the second place, he expressed the view 
that the amount of the reserves which outside banks were 
to be called upon to keep permanently with the Reserve bank 
represented a heavy tax upon banking, and was a measure 
likely to interfere with the legitimate demands for cash in 


India, 
” * os m 


Financine Tue Empire. 

I know of no gathering where greater inspiration, concerning 
possibilities of Empire development, is obtainable than at 
the annual dinner of the British Overseas Banks Association, 
and the last gathering on the 23rd ult. at the Hyde Park 
Hotel was an exceptionally interesting one. Mr. H. D. C. 
Jones, of the Hong-Kong Bank, and Chairman for the present 
year of the Association, presided, and he dealt in felicitous, 
but businesslike fashion with conditions in all our Overseas 
Dominions. By reason, however, of his association with the 
Hong-Kong Bank, it is not surprising that Mr. Jones should 
have dwelt at some length upon our great Empire business 
interests in China, and while by no means ignoring the grave 
situation in that country, he was evidently disposed, when 
taking a far view, to regard the outlook with moderate hope- 
fulness. Long association with the Far Kast has doubtless 
brought conviction that, sooner or later, leaders of China will 
be alive to the commercial interests of the country, and will 
put an end to the present conditions of anarchy. Lord 
Birkenhead, however, who was the chief guest of the evening, 
was evidently disposed to consider that, having regard to the 
Bolshevik influences behind the Chinese civil strife, much 
paticnee would be required before a real improvement was 
established. 

* * * * 
Mr rROPOLITAN- VICKERS. 

The latest report of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Compzny is a good one, especially in view of the fact that some 
of the reports of similar industries have shown a falling off. 
Notwithstanding the industrial depression and the high costs 
of fuel, the profit of £179,675 was a little higher than a year 
ago, while this result was reached after charging £52,517 for 
depreciation. Moreover, the report speaks cheerfully as 
regards important contracts in hand both for at home and 
abroad. 

* * * * 
The KaurraBie Bonus. 

The valuation made at December 31st last by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society gives most excellent results, and the 
Society is able to declare the highest rates of bonus in its 
history since quinquennial distribution periods were adopted. 
Bonuses are allotted on a scale rising with the age of the 
policy. Whole-life policies up to ten years in force receive 
£75 per £1,000 ; a policy which has been twenty years in force 
receives £150 per £1,000; and those forty years in force 
receive £300 per £1.000. On endowment assurances the 
bonus is £15 per £1,000 of the existing sum assured and rever- 
sionary bonuses, with the addition of £7 10s. per £1,000 of 
sum assured in the event of survival for the term of the 
endowment assurance. Policies issued in or before 1914 also 
receive £40 per £1,000 of sum assured, payable on survival 
only, and policies issued in 1915 receive £2) per £1,000 on the 
same principle. Confidence is also expressed in the report in 
the ability of the Society to maintain these rates under normal 
conditions, 

* * * * 
Norwicu Union Resuvis. 

The results for the past year disclosed at the recent annual 
general meeting of the Norwich Union Life Assurance Society 
were of an encouraging character. The net new business 
for the year was £9,114,785, which exceeded that of the 
previous year. That year (1925) was the bonus year and 
the bonus on whole-life policies ranged from 46s. per annum 
up to 90s. in the case of the higher ages. At the annual 
mecting the Chairman stated, however, that results for last 
year were even better. and for 1926 and for 1927 interim 
honuses are being paid at the full rates of the last quin- 
qurenntum, 
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A Library List 


Misc“LLANEOUS :—Conversation. By Olive  Heseltj 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Bypaths in Downland,. By Rae 
clay Wills. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) ~Eat and Get Wel 
By Josiah Oldfield. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) Osteopathy 
and Chiropractic Explained. By L. C. Floyd McKeon 
(Butterworth. 2s. Gd.) From Clue to Dock. By 
C. L. McCluer Stevens. (Stanley Paul. 12s, e1)< 
Under the Black Flag. By Don C. Seitz. (Stanley Paul 
15s.) Air Facts and Problems. By Lord Thomson, 
(Murray. 6s.)--—The Cradle .of the World and Caney, 
By Kk. H. Tipper. (Charles Murray. 5s.) American 
investments in Europe. -By C. 'T. Hallinan. (Europa 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d.) Umbria Santa. By Corrado 
Ricci. (Faber and Gwyer. 2s. 6d.)— ~Advaneed 
Equitation. By Baretto de Souza. (Murray. 21s.) 
Coal. Kdited by Alan Porter. (Hogarth Press. 2s, 64,) 
——A Persian Anthology. Translated by KE. Granyilh 
Browne. (Mcthuen. 5s.) ; 

BroGraruy :—Modern Mumanists Reconsidered. By J. y, 
Robertson. (Watts. 7s. 6d.)——The Letters of Eliza 
Pierce. (Haslewood Press. 15s.)——Knocking Around. 
By F. H. Shaw. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) Recollections of 
Sixty Years. By Allan Fea. (Richards. 12s. 6d.)— 
John Wesley. By W. Holden Hutton. (Macmillan, 
6s.) ——-The Life of Thomas Cranmer. By Anthony ¢. 
Deane. (Macmillan. 6s.) Mary Queen of Scots.” By 
A. H. Millar. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) The Letters of Louise 
Imogen Guiney. By Grace Guiney. (Ifarper. 21s,)-— 
John Wanamaker. By UH. Adams Gibbons. (Harper, 
425.) Israfel. The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Po, 
By Hervey Allen. (Brentano's. 42s.) 

Lirerary :—A Century of the English Novel. By Corneliys 
Wevygandt. (Brentano's. 12s. 6d.) Ladies Half-Way, 
By Basil Macdonald Hastings. (Harrap. 6s.) Tales 
of Mystery. by EK. A. Poe. New Edition (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) Poems and Miscellanies, 
By E. A. Poe. New Edition (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d.) The Restitution of the Bride. Translated from 
the Chinese by E. Butts Howell. (T. Werner Laurie, 
10s. 6d.) Some Rogues and Vagabonds of Dickens, 
By Walter Dexter. (Cecil Palmer. 15s.) 

History AND Pourrics :—Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 
1815-1836. By A. Dunham. (Longmans. 9s.) The 
Account Book of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704. Kdited by 
Ii. C. Lodge. (Oxford University Press. 31s. 6d.) 
The Political Ideas of the Greeks. By J. L. Myers. 
(Edward Arnold. 14s.) A Pageant of India, By 
Adolf Waley. (Constable. 15s.) 

Nove is :--The Lovely Ship. By Storm Jameson.  (Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d.) Brother Saul. By Donn Byrne 
(Sampson Low. Ts. 6d.) Portrait of Clare. By 
Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 15s.)———-The Le 


Bank. By Jean Rhys. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


. . 
This Week in London 
LECTURES. 

Sunday, April 8rd, at 3.30 pam. Conructanism. By Professor 
J.P. Bruce. At the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Tuesday, April 5th, at 8.30 p.m. TRAbirTtoN AND OBSERVATION 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE HERBAL 100 B.c. TO A.D. 1500. By Dr 
Charles Singer. At the Royal Anthropological Institute, 5 
Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 1. Also at 8.15 p.m 
ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT TREATMENT. By Professor Leonard Hill. 
At the Pioneer Club, 12 Cavendish Place, W. 

Thursday, April 7th, at 5 p.m. Some VERNACULAR ELEMENTS 
IN Bencaut Literature. By Mr. Edward Thompson. Under the 
auspices of the India Society. At 21 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. Als 
at 5 p.m. Historic Stamrorp. By C. B. Crowther- Beynon. At 
the British Archacological Association, 22 Russell Square, W.C.! 
Also at 8.30 p.m. WaALLOONS AND FLemincs. By Louis Piérard 
At King’s College, Strand. Tickets from the Secretary, The P.E.¥. 
Club, 6 Portman Mansions, Baker Street. 

THE DARMSTADT SYMPOSIUM. 

The programme of the spring session of Count Hermann 
Keyserling’s School of Wisdom, which will be held at Darmstadt 
from the 24th to the 30th April, is as follows : 

Sunday, April 24th, 8.30 p.m., Evening party ; Monday, & 
11 a.m., Count Hermann Keyserling, “* Man and the Universe’; 
and at 5.30 p.m., Prof. Dr. Hans Much (Hamburg), ** The Unity ol 
the Changing World”; Tuesday, April 26th, 11 a.m., Dr. Hans 
Much (Hamburg), ** The Body as Fate”’’; and at 5.30 p.m., Dr 
Cc. J. Yung (Zurich), ** The Tangible Side of the Soul”’ ; Wednesday, 
April 27th, IL a.m., Prof. Leo Frobenius (frankfurt a.M.), * Phe 
Fate of the Worid and Future of Civilization” ; Thursday, April 25th, 
11 a.m., Prof. Dr. Max Scheler (Cologne), ** The Unique Position o 
Man inthe Universe * ; and at 5.30 p.m., Count Herman Keyserling, 
* The Earth Ruling Spirit’; Frday, April 29th, IL a.m., D! 





Hans Prinzhorn (brankturt a.M.), “* The Soul Detached from t 
arth Level” ; and ai 5.30 p.m., Prof. Richard Wilhelm (dransiu 
a.M.), “ The Average Man’; Saturday, April 30th, 10 


Count Hermann Keyseriing, “* Man in the Cosmic Circle. 
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Port —authentic Port, the 
“English Wine’ —is _ essen- 
tially full-blooded and generous. 
Many thin, low-strength 
wines—incidentally paying less 
than half the duty—are now 
legally shipped as “port.” The 


guarantee of the consumer 


Findlater’s @@@ (Treble Diamond) =, 
Port, A lovely wine of perfect ruby 
tolour and exceptional richness, in 
teat vogue at clubs, 78/- a dozen. 


¥ 








still lies in the reputation and 
. . . 1 1 = 
the maintained high standard of 
o 
the famous shippers and mer- 
4 1 
chants. In our Oporto Lodge 
1 
our tasters select by colour, Dou- 
14 .. Bi. We. 
guet ana flavour the l ort VY eS 
| I the | 
chosen to bear the honoured 


hallmark of this great wine Louse. 











Home and Export Lists of Wines 
on application to Findlater Mackie, 
Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater House, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 











ies os 
PU eae ee: 
- a 





For wines m general and Port in particular 


See “Port” and “A Handkoo of Wine” by 


Wm. J. Todd. 





: ; 
Jonathan Cape, each sf+ net. 
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To VENI nN in MAY 
by P&O "RANCHI 


16.600 Tons; oil-burning: twin. 































N ma yg 6 ch “ Ranchi’ a will sail on a month’s 
cruise to Sicily, Dalmatia and Venice, calling 
outwards at Gibraltar and Malta, homewards at 
Mi Palermo, the Balearic Isles and Tangier. On the 
eastern seaboard of the Adriatic the “ Ranchi” will 
4 put in at old-world cities within whose castellated 
/ 4 walls the Middle Ages still linger. Frowning towers 
/ of mighty stonework, the delicate chiselled beauty 
|| of patrician houses, the costume and customs of a 
dignified people, will revive for the traveller for- 
A gotten chapters of history, Dalmatia is never fairer 
than in the month of May. 
Four Weeks’ Cruise, Fares from 45 Guineas. 











———— {fraione 
ae; SER 
ee ce ae 


“he 


“RANCHI” in i yicamcr of 16,600 tons gross. Broa cred promenade decks, luxurious public +4 


| iled orchestra; first-rate cuisine ty service endow her cruises with ideal condition fi } . , 
The “AZORES, MADEIRA, MOROCCO, &c. pune, 21—17 Daye: 
SUMMER - CRUISES : _ NORWAY, the NORTHERN CAPITALS. 
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P. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (*" gtsay 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. City Office: 


P. & O., 122 Leadenhall! Street, E.¢.3 
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BRITISH HEADQUARTERS 
SWITZERLAND for Maps 
in Spring ite eee ee “spol a 





those who require up-to-d ate and accurate maps, 
information relating thereto. 
¥ ‘The . Stanford-Bridges ” method of mounting maps is 
especially suitable for shooting, hunting, walking and flying 
All interested in maps should inspect this mounting. 
An ideal holiday, combining Those unable to visit the showrooms should send for a 40- 
ad page list of Maps and Books publis shed by Stanford's, which 
everything that makes a holiday together with supplement of “ Mounting Methods,” 
ity a3 , 2 forwarded gratis on request. 
enjoyanie. Warm sunshine, EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., Dept. 0. Whitehall 


House, 29-50 Charing Cross, 5.W.! 


bracing air, good hotels, no And 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, W.C.2 0 
Established 1852. 
crowds. Golf, Tennis, Boating, 





etc., etc 


Intending visitors should apply to the Swiss “The Year’s at the Spring’ 


Federal Raiways, Carlton House, 11b Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 1, for Tickets, Guides and Nature’s pageant of new life is sei in the 
| world’s fairest countryside. You can see itt 





and all Information. Full particulars free on j 
perfection from an 





application. 
— picnaeaneicnincaecanead “Uplands” Motor Car avan 
1 Ce ympletely equipped for four persons nierior drive, 
Other Agencies of the Swiss Federal Railways: | spacious saloon by day; two sleeping cabins, spring bed 
PARIS : 37 Boulevard des Capucines. bath, wardrobe; electric light, . » Hen, el 
VIENNA : 18 Schwarzenbergplatz. Caravans for fick or Hire 
BERLIN : 57/58 Unter den Linden. a 
NEW YORK: 241 Fifth Avenue. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 
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H. M. MORGAN, 15 Coleridge Walk, London, N.W. 11. 
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Travel Notes for Easter 


- 1 Ix 
* Come wilh pows P 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light. 


nt and with emptvine of quivers, 
} 1 


x XK * * 
Wuat a jolly journey it is to Paris on an afternoon in spring ! 
It is dinner time when the train leaves Calais. You feel at 
nce that you are ina land where the art of cating is understood. 


Only an hour from Dover only a strip of sea between English 
fare and this wh Yet what a gulf 


between the French and Enelish ideas of food ! 


led temple of Lucullus ! 
* * * * 

One would have thought we should have learned something 

from the contagion of war, if not from geographical propin- 

quity. Alas! we deal as unkindiv with our vegetables and 

murder our salads to-day just as we did when I was a boy. 


Jet the truth be known: our cooking is as bad as it ever was, 
and our waiting perhaps worse. 


% sec a 


I fear Englishmen don't like 
table 


How sympathetically he 


being waiters, but why Frenchman serve at 
what pride he takes in his duties ! 
carves the meat and serves the salad, how carefully he studies 
your idiosyncrasies. He is always quick and _ silent and 
The first English waiter to b« 


a medal from the * Come to Britain ”’ 


wreathed in smiles. wreathed 


in smiles should rec ive 
movement. 
* * 

This pane gyric on gastronomic Gaul has an end in view. 
We could cook as well as the French if we tried, for cooks are 
made, not born. And we could learn much about service from 
the French. If we did try, and did learn, then knowledge of 
the art of eating would permeate all classes of society and 
make us healthier. happier, and even richer ; for more visitors 

| We have the best 


would undoubtedly mean less taxes. basic 
in men, meat and natural surroundings ; 


materialon earth here 
let us use them to the advantage of all. 
* * * ra 

Paris festaurants are a subject that is endless. T will only 
mention two. T had a marmite 
trout with hot-cold 
Fuissé that beamed with sunlight, 
fine champagne for the 
present exchange, at the little Vian restaurant tucked away 
in the Rue Daunou near the Opera. Nowhere but in France, 
I think. could one dine so well at double the price. I enjoyed 
the Rue Caumartin: it is 
entirely Russian, with superb singing and real bortseh. 


with coxecombs and carrots, 
bottle of 
and a glass of fiftyv-y« 


shillings at 


alad, a icc, a small Pouilly- 
ar-old 
modest’ price of eight 


L'Hermitage Muscovite also, in 


Ba » 


The Caveau Caucasien in Rue Pigalle is a well-known cabaret 


which is werth visiting, but the French rarely go there, for it is 
too expensive. From midnight to dawn there is a good show 
and a lively band, the professional dancers being witty as well 
The cooking is exceclleat, especially the onion 


With the fall 
urateurs of Montmartre 


as vood-looking. 
But it 


in exchange, 


soup. is all very dear, even the soup. 


however, the resta scem 


to be reducing their prices : one must h pe that they will not 


then 


Meanwhile Montparnasse is 


throw oarments of repentance on the fire of spring. 


gay and Latin and cheap. An 
le can be made a most amusing affair at 
As the night wears on the pictures that 
take 


with a gaiety which is really Parisian. 


evening at the Roton 
practically ne expense. 
adorn the walls seem to 


on new shape and meaning and 


one becomes infected 

° we * 
From the Seine to the Scilly Isles is a far ery, but if is not at 
alla bad rule to go to warm places in the summer and cold 


places in the winter. Certainly it is unfortunate that there is 


ho connexion between London and Penzance which enables 
one to catch the noon boat to those islands which the 
romantic believe to be the peaks of lost Atlantis the 
“Seillies.” TLowever. the journey is inexpensive (£7 6s. 4d. 


lirst class return from London) and there are few more de- 
lightful places than this ** land of Lyonesse.” The Phoenicians 
Went there to get tin: now we find flowers instead, and hun- 
dreds of tons of them are shipped to London and other 
markets annually, and springtime at St. Mary's is a sight that 
Will live in memory. 
“ * - 

The Riviera is at its best in May and June for those who 

‘njoy bathing and take sensible precautions as to diet and 


exercise. Madeira again is and the 
verdant mountain isle that towers up inte the morning haze as 
the steamer enters Funchal Bay is one of the most beautiful 
spectacles in the world. And Greece is glorious in May. with 


its blue gulfs and pellucid bays, and promontories jutting 


delightful in’ spring. 


into the sapphire waters like great ships. 

* * Xk * 
which are he 
so popular, there are none better than the Orient Line cruises 
to the Mediterranean and Adriatic by their 20,000-ton ships, 
the * Otranto’ 
leaves London by 


But of the various pleasure excursions 


Con y 
rigs 


and * Oronsay. A 
the * Otranto * 
raltar, Corfu, and up the superb Adriatic 


fifty-four guinea cruise 
on April 23rd, 
littoral to Venice. 
through the 


Passes Gib- 


its way isk ‘ whe re 
burning Sappho loved and sang, to 
Cadiz and Southampton. 
the ‘ Otranto’ 
month) is enough to make any traveller long to be at 


again, 


Thence it returns to thread 


Constantinople, Algiers 
\ mere mention of all the places 
where (nineteen harbours in the 


stops at 


The leaves L and ca 
Gibraltar for Algeciras 
Minorca, then ai 
(where travellers will be able to see 


lierculaneum, the 


* Oronsay ndon on May 21st, 
both 


vy and a-half at Venice 


Ronda, ai 


and 
Ajaccio, remains a d: 





Majorea 


discoveries at 
Amalfi 


Then amongst other enchanting 


the new 


besides doing usual marvellous 
drive and blue grotto trip). 
places to visit Algiers and 
returning to 10th—-indeed a 


three weeks’ cruise under ideal conditions which it would be 


are Palermo, Syracuse, Cadiz, 


on June 


Southampton 


impossible to surpass for interest. The Mediterranean is still 
in a special sense the hub of world culture. and, as has been 
said, early spring and summer are the best months to vo 
there, 

* “k 


A caravan holiday would attract many my 


dees if they knew how possible and 


re people than it 
practical it is to hire a 
caravan by the week. ‘The Uplands Caravan Service (whose 
offices are at 15 Coleridge Walk. 
N.W.11) hire out their caravans fully and completely fur- 
nished with table 
weck during April and May, for a minitnum period of a fort- 
There 
hardly imagine a less expensive kind of holiday. 
but I shall 


company 


Hampstead Garden Suburb, 


bedding, service, linen, &e., for £9 Os. a 


night. is accommodation for four adults, so one could 


I have 


certainly do so at 


never 
tricd motor caravanning myself 


the first opportunity. Given congenial and good 


weather there would seem to be no more delightful way of 
spending a holiday. Te thaps correspondents who are versed 
in this method of recreation will wrile giving us a few hints 
for the benefit of readers of the next issue of these travel 
jottings, which will be published in June. 
* nk 

A fiving holiday may appear a somewhat bold suggestion to 
make, but the air routes are not vet overcrowded at this time 
of year. The cost of fiving is very reasonable ; indecd, it is 
no more than first class train travel and there ave fewer inci- 
dentals. Its safety.in spite of all interested statcnients tothe 


contrary, is equal to that of any other form of travel, and the 
speed, especially in the case of certain cross-country European 
journeys, much superior. Imperial Airways have just issued 
the * Aerial A.B.C.,° giving 
One fly in English 


London for fifteen guineas. 


for all over Europe. 
Aurich 
Another attractive trip would be 


to Strashourg. 


a time-table 
’ 


: : . 
may inachines To and back to 


by Imperial Airways to Hale, thence by train 


to Saarbriicken, and thence by air to Cologne, Dortmund, 


Hamburg. Amsterdam and London. There is nothing like the 
high air to blow away the cobwebs of fatigue and overstrain : 
doctors are beginning to recommend flving as they recommend 
a long sea voyage. 

* Ps oe 


The Travel will be glad to give our readers any 
advice they may require regarding travel. More and 
therefore, to write well 


Editor 
more 
people seek our advice; it is wise, 
before the proposed date of departure, as inquiries sometimes 
take over a week to answer. Letters should be addressed - 
The Travel Editor. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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Spring in Switzerland 


Tune are places, it seems, where the carth, for all her aching 
load of time, cannot grow old, but retains her care-fvee spirit 
of unselfeonscicus youth. If one is lying at this time of 
year upon a green “ alp.”” some three thousand fect above the 
Rhone Valley, it is idle to remind oneself that human life has 
probably existed on the planet for 400,000 years : the fact is 
neither credible nor important. This landscape, surely, has 
but just emerged, clean and sparkling, from its primal chaos, 
a perfect thing, without a past, without traditions, without 
the sense of tears that brims up so often out of ancientness. 
This sea of flowers, rushing into form and colour the nnoment the 
snow melts, foams over the grass for the first time. No one 
has seen them before, nor do they expect to be seen. The 
mind receives the overflowing beauty without a hint of the 
weariness that thoughts of the long, long past bring usually. 
Laughter, dance and song are the passwords here, not 
reflection. 

As spring steals over this region between the valleys and 
the heights, there comes with her a light-heartedness that 
belongs only to youth. Switzerland belongs to the childhood 
of the world, and the man who first called it the Playground 
of Europe had a moment of inspiration. A playground can 
offer little to the sophisticated, but spring in this land of 
running water and abundant flowers can certainly offer this 
magic touch of earth when it was ycung. The toy chalets, 
perched here and there as only a child, it seems, would perch 
them; the profusion of Christmas trees, balanced in ranks 
as though set upon flat wooden pedestals: the very cows 
emerging from long winter seclusion in countless picturesque 
arks, kicking and dancing as they taste the delicious lower 
pastures —all these contribute to the conviction that one has 
stumbled upon some primal nursery, where the carth is at 
play, refusing to be serious. The air is full of the sound of 
bells. There is even the detail of the naughty cow, punished 
for wilful disobedience by being deprived of her bell, put in 
the corner thus, and sent to Coventry, before the rest of the 
herd. 

Kew. besides the natives, 
exhibition of gay, care-free youthfulness. 
have gone home, the summer horde not yet arrived; the 
larger hotels, lately packed with teeming life, are given over 
to a general cleaning which makes them look as if they could 
never be habitable again ; and the smaller inns, always open, 
attract no visitors as yet. Above four thousand feet, the snow 
still lies thick, and an oceasional enthusiast, lingering on for 
wet-snow ski-ing, may still be seen, despite the uncomfortable 
heat of the sun, and although, in the valleys, the orchards 


witness this annual 
The winter tourists 


come to 


A “Tabloid” Tour in East Anglia 


Ease ANGita is not appreciated by motorists nearly as much 
as if deserves to be. Lt is vot. of course, a particularly beauti- 
ful part of the country, but the roads are good and the air 
braving, while it possesses more than its share of attractive 


villages and hamlets. Tlistorical associations abound every- 


where. The following is the suggested itinerary 
Lomdon to Chingford, 10! miles; Waltham Cross. 4; Ware, 
9}; Buntingford, lol: Royston, 6}; Cambridge. I8i: New- 


market, 
hain, 20; 
104; Blythborough, 13); 
Ipswich, 8S; Colchester, 
Onear, Lt: Chigwell, 10; 


13}; Bory St. Edmsund’s, 14}; Vhetford, 12: Wymond- 
Norwich, 9: Caister, 20; Yarmouth, 3; Lowestoft, 
Saxmundham, 0); Woodbridge. 124; 
17; : Braintree, 153 ; 
' 


: Dunmow, 8!; 
11°. Total, 277 


womdon, niles,”’ 
The chief interest of the run begins at Royston, which is 
an interesting old market town, situated at the junction of 
the Icknield Way and Krinine Street. 


was built in the thirteenth 


two great Roman roads 
Apart from its church, 
eentury, its most interesting feature is the famous Royston 
Cave, which was accidentally discovered in 1742. by 
workmen. It is hewn out of the solid chalk, and is about 
25 feet high and 17 feet in diameter. Tt contains many curious 


which 


some 


$<. 





are in bloom. He haunts the northern slopes, for the Souther 
ones that take the full sun are bright emerald green, held b 
the million flowers, with countless rivulets that sing theip y, 
over the soaked grass. Tans 
when spring brings her profusion at about three thousand fet, 
is enjoyed every year by only a handful of adventuroy; 
residents, who know just where to look for it. : 


oak ; ir Way 
This mood of generous exube 


A brief period, of course, but one of vivid, sharp refreshment 
it passes gradually up the great mountain sides. To egy 

. a 
layer of a thousand feet, as summer threatens, and spring 
climbs higher, she brings the appropriate flowers; Whe 
summer is established at a theusand feet, spring flits to th 
next thousand feet above, taking her primulas, her soldanellys 
her anemones with her; above seven thousand feet or go gy 
may be found even in the heats of August. The “ pégigy 
den haut,” as they call it, retains during April and May thij 
happy air of careless youth, where the earth refuses to gy 
old. Daring the late spring storms, and before the summe 
blaze begins, is the time to taste it. 

In so many places, and to so many minds, spring, with he 
hint of promises unfulfilled, conceals behind her gaiety a toy) 
of sadness. The loveliest of old gardens has its wistfulnes 
the startling places, where emotions are deep and stron 
their melancholy. To Paestum, for instance, where th 
Greek temples rise out of the forsaken plain, betweer the bly 
sea and the yet bluer Calabrian Hills, where roses and violets 
bloom twice a year, spring brings no light-heartedness, byt 
rather the reverse : 

*O world, in very truth thou art too young! 
When wilt thou learn to wear the garb of age ? 
World with thy covering of yellow flowers ! 
Hast thou forgot what generations sprung 
Out of thy loins, and loved thee, and are gone ? 
Hast thou no place in all their heritage 
Where thou dost only weep —that | may come, 
Nor fear the mockery of thy yellow flowers ?” 


Here on this green alp above the Rhéne Valley, spriy 
invokes « gayer song than this mournful utterance. Remei 
bering some great poet who “sang about thy prime,” o1 
hears him singing still, entirely oblivious that * the wom 
had hardly left his tongue before thy nightingales were cor 
again.’ If necessary to remember anything in particuls 
it would be surely about * the cow jumped over the moor 
* dickory dickory dock.” or else about * Little Boy Blu 
come blow your horn.’ Nursery songs are here the appr 
priate note. 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 


figures of kings, queens and saints of varying sizes. It! 
supposed to date from pre-Christian days; afterwards ! 
became a Roman sepulchre. Many evidences of the Roma 
occupation are to be seen in the neighbourhood of Roysto 
while coins and other relies have been discovered in the field 
near by. 

A very pleasant run follows to Cambridge, passing throu 
many attractive villages. The road on to Newmarket a 
Bury St. Edmund's is a very straight and level one, the surfae 
The drive through Nev 
market is interesting, especially should there be any hors 
training and exercising at the time. Bury St. Edmund's is 
charming, old-world town, with a wonderful history and mat 


of which is in exeellent condition, 











relies of days long past. Thetford, partly in Norfolk a 
partly in Suffolk, is one of the most interesting towns in Eas 


Anglia. 
EK. T. Brows. 
(Mr. BE. T. Brown will be glad to map out routes for correspo 
dents. Enquiries should be addressed to him, c/o Motor 


Editor. Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden.) 
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10 H.P. TAX £10 1% 

\} 
55 mPH.ON TOP 
35-40 M.P.G.e *t 
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That sums up the 10 h.p. 
1927 models. Typifies 





&&& 


iO 

ti their wonderful superiority. 4 

bd! Explains their maintained oe 
popularity in the face of “ 
Pi the fiercest international \ 
ry competition. rs 
ra The four-seater has four a, 

4 doors and al! models have Ag 
4 Four-Wheel Brakes in De 
4 addition to absolutely com- le 


| 
ti plete equipment. Ideal for Sd 
¢ the novice, a delight to the 
experienced motorist. Why ie 
} not arrange for a Trial , 
4 Run with our local Agent? rN 


| 
4 \e 
' 10h 14/40h 0 
4 -p- / -p. es 
a 4 wide doors to four Unusually attractive O 
q pase iss pe apa coachwork Engine of fat 
| k a ce Tr rad Snaieastuncs ample power for every } 
e plans haft “ “ 6 re occasion. Particularly A® 
| a sha f gine ae- ae The 
0} velops 22 b.h.p. at 3,000 full equipment. he } 
e r.p.m 55 m.p.h. on top Saloon Model — luxuri he 
| gear. W nlwetal a ously equipped, _ silent IC 
. edbigne v7 4g ‘ ” wd tr ible re | 
4, eration on hills. Dunlop and tractable to drive 2 


Four wheel brakes, and IO 
a tyres standard Dunlop tyres standard. es 
- T ‘our-Seater Open Tourers from jO 
I 


4 pap nes \ 
« £210 £295 ot 
* Coachbuilt Saloon Le 


Four door Saloon 
# £275 £425 Mp 
¢, Send for Illustrated Caialogue. 1} 
4 SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LTD. 4 
+ COVENTRY. df 


134/5, LONG ACRE, w.c.2. [MP 


) Lo 


e Londen Showrooms : 
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SPEED WITH 


“ ray % ‘ y Ira T 
ABSOLU' EK SAlk E'l } 
We particularly invite motorists to submit the Lea- 
Francis to a personal trial. No mere words can 
convey the satisfaction which comes from actual 
experience of lLea-Francis performance. Its 
power, ease of control, comfort, reliability under 
all conditions, and the certainty of the four-wheel 
braking svstem must be experienced to be under- 
stood fully and we have demonstration cars 
available for the specific purpose of convincing 
YOU. 

It was merit and nothing else which gained for 
the Lea-Francis a SPECIAL AWARD in the 
1,000 miles Reliability rial held by the Royal 
Automobile Club, and merit which is inherent in 
every Lea-Fraacis produced. 

The 14/40 h.p. 6-Cyl. Model now available is 
the culmination of all our experience in years of 
compeiiion work, durmg which Lea-Francis cars 
have secured over 100 awards. Write to-day 
for demonstration run. 


LEA & FRANCIS, LTD. 


and Reduced, 
COVENTRY. 
*» rel 


118, G! t Portland St 








British Goodrich Tyres fitted as standard. 
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~ROLLSROYCE © 
“The World’s Best Car ”’ 
CAR MART are specialists in 
Rolls- Royce Cars and have a 
large number always in stock ] 
with Bodies by the leading Y 
Coachbuilders. y 
Y Oe 6 ee 8 ee eo ee j 
The highest possible allowance 4, 
will be made for any make of 
j car in Part Exchange. 
GZ CAR MART will be pleased to VA 
send list of Second-hand Rolls in 
stock. Deferred Terms arranged 
on either new or secondhand cars, 
SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 
297-9, EUSTON RD., 
: N.W.1 (Museum 2000) 
jm 
Leyenby 
I, 
ne 
HE 
: 
i 
: 
rt 9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey 
re Gout nc css MO 
Ie 9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer £267 7 0 
FB 9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon £322 7 0 
If Dunlop Tyres Standard. 
Is The above models are now cquipped with 
= Front Wheel Brakes as a standard fitting. 
i> Medels are available for immediate delivery. 
lis Other models from £460 to £1050. 
Ir An Pn errr ee 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


COVENTRY. 


hs West Ead Showrooms : 
\= New Bond Street, W. 1. 








Humber House, 94 


i Export Branch Office : 32 Holborn Viaduct, 
1 C. 2. 

Ss Service Depot and Repair Works : Canterbury 
o Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


> > > eo eer ee Ta ea OR Ne ea ROT Wee a ea er eae eee eee 6% 
jus aL AL AU A AL AU OL aR A A TU ab On AL ARE tn A A a Le IR Te AU A A A Ae a Ta a Te i ek 
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U M P 4H 


the car experienced engineers originally built 


T R I 


for themselves. Now hundreds are in use, 
But it is essentially a car for the discerning owner, 
Every Triumph car is the personal product of 
skilled engineers, a distinctive car made to 
maintain a 40 year old world-wide reputation, 
With aI5 h.p. 4 cylinder engine and 4-wheel 
hydraulic brakes, it is the finest medium- 
powered car in the world. Saloon £495, 
‘Tourer £395, 2-3 Seater £395. Dunlop balloon 
tyres standard. May we send details and 
the name of your nearest demonstrator? 


TRIUMPH MOTOR CO. LTD., COVENTRY, 
London: 218, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, 
Leeds and Manchester. 


TRIUMPH 
ifteen. 














Be sure of yourself in 


the traffic. 


VERY provision for driving security becomes 
more urgently desirable with the constant 
increase of trafic. Your own and others’ 

safety depends upon control, and the greater the 
mechanical efficiency of your car the greater will 
be your confidence at the wheel. “The Humber 
9/20 H.P. models besides comfort and running 
economy will give you a wider margin of safety 
on the road. 

The front wheel brakes are of the internal enclosed 
type operated by means of levers and cams, located 
above the axle bed. ‘The entire mechanism forms 
a unit with the front axle. 
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Haster 


First of all, let me congratulate Major Segrave on his 
splendid feat on Daytona Beach. The lure of speed is 
a magnificent thing whatever cloistered pedants may say, 
and we may all be proud of Major Segrave ; his daring drive 
is a triumph for him and a triumph for British engineering. 
| know Daytona Beach, having rested there when I drove 
jast vear from New York to Miami, and can imagine the 
: shirt bathing suits and other 
cheered this English bero to the echo. 


cheering crowds— in sleeves, 
airy garments—-who 
All good luck to him and those who seek to emulate and 
surpass his wonderful achievement. 
* % ik * 
We are now entering an adult stage of motoring in which 
an increasing number of people buy a car simply and solely 
because they want a cheap, convenient, reliable and efficient 
method of getting from place to place. The days when the 
engine was 2 toy to be played with have long passed. Many 
an owner never looks inside the bonnet he lets the garage 
man or his chauffeur do that, for he finds that the less he 
fiddles with the machinery, the better service will the car give 
him. Mechanically-minded people may scoff, but it is true, none 
the less, that the car of to-day is looked on chiefly as a con- 
venience rather than an end in itself. 
* « * * 
One of the most convenient of all small cars is the ** baby 
Austin. 
of good workmanship not only at the price, but at any price, 


It is wonderfully pleasant to drive and a marvel 





Motor Notes 


for the engine never goes wrong provided it is decarbonized 


sufficiently frequently. Although I enjoy driving big cars, 
my Austin Seven gives me a new pleasure in traffic and scampers 
through serried ranks of heavier vehicles like a clockwork 
mouse, 

* * * ** 

In our recent notice of the second-hand Moter Show which 
Messrs. Glass are organizing from April 11th to the 30th at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall, we should have made it clear 
that the inspection of vehicles is carried out at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall (not at 50 Pall Mall) prior to the opening 
day by experts who have no connexion with Messrs. Glass. 
The inspection of vehicles is therefore entirely independent 
of the sales organization, a point which both sellers and buyers 
Messrs. Glass inform us that the 
selling commission has been reduced to five per cent. 


of cars will appreciate. 


* x * ** 

The Tapley gradient and performance meter is another 
excellent accessory. Its uses are too many to detail here, but 
I can vouch for the interest it adds to driving ; 
steep a hill is, and how the car is pulling, adds continually 


to know how 


fresh sources of interest to a long day's driving. 
* * * 
The Motoring Editor would be glad to advise intending car 
buyers and give unprejudiced advice, if they care to write to 
him at the Spectator ollice. 


Roman and Mediaeval France 


Berorr the past decade that fair, lovely land of Provence 


somehow to fade from the consciousness 
One forgot how great a part it had played in the 


forgot, too, how, still further 


seemed 
of travellers. 
history of mediaeval France ; 
back, Rome had laid her eternal hands upon her, building up a 
tradition of beauty and romance which has never faced. 

But within the last ten years that enchanting country has 


away 


come into her own again. The wonderful old Roman cities of 
Nimes and Arles, the towns of Vaison, Orange, St. Remy and 
very many other places have been rediscovered, and they 
may now be visited with ease and comfert. 


from 


During the 


residence of its seven popes from 1309 to 1377 it claimed to he the 


The best centre vhich to start is Avignon. 
centre of the civilized world, and its palaces, its ramparts. its 


churches and its old aristocratic houses show vividly how life 





was lived in those day 
It stands 


sparkles literally 


Rhone. and it 


and gaiety. The old strects 


superbly on the banks of the 


with sunshine 
and markets, and the churches and muscums are fascinating 


while the Palace of the Popes is one of the most interé ting 





ights in Kurope. From Avignen one can take day-cexcursions 
by motor, visiting all the most interesting parts of Roman and 
mediaeval Provence. dwelling on them in one’s imagination 
hefore deliberately choosing in which of them one wiil spend 
most time. There are plenty of good hotels such as the 
‘Europe, * Avignon, * Louvre, &e. 

Nimes and 


towns one can visualize 


Arles can be seen in a day, and in each of these 
life as it was lived by the Romans, 
and can realize the luxury and spaciousness of those days. 
Arles is indeed still almost a Roman town, for the houses, 
temples and theatres are sufliciently preserved to make clear 
what a v« ry gay city it was in the days of Constantine. who 
loved it. and spent The 

records of Avelate. as it was then called, are plentiful and give 


much of his time there. Roman 
us details of great feasts, games in the Amphitheatre, gladiators 
aad imperial displays in the Roman theatre. There is even, in 
ancient carving, the record of an advertisement of a flower 
shop of those days, whose owner made prize wreaths for vic- 
torious gladiators, crowns and bouquets for wedding and 
festal parties, and ** beautiful garlands for lovers.” There are 
two very good hotels here, both in the Place du Forum. 

Nimes is a much more modern town than Arles, but claims 
even more wonderful Roman monuments. The arena here is 
smaller than that of Arles, but in much better preservation, 


and is frequently used for bullfights and those games with the 


bull) not a real fight 
The great gem of Nimes, however, is the Maison Carréc, one 


so characteristic of Nimes of to-day. 


of the most perfect Roman temples now in existence and full 
The Roman baths are 
peculiarly fine, and in such good preservation that they could 


of remarkeble carvings and statues. 


be used to-day. 
Pont du Gard, one of the finest specimens of Roman bridge- 
building in the world. It spans the 
reach and is one of the few things in the 


Then there is the wonderful aqueduct, the 





River Gard at a lovely 
world which will net 
disappoint you, however much you may have heard about it 
before. 

More interesting than the towns are the old Roman arches, 
theatres and temples which remain here and there to show us 
In Orange, for instance, 


where the Roman settlements were. 


although the whele town now is modern, there stands one of 
the most perfect Roman theatres in existence. 


that a 


in Paris comes down every 


Its preservation 


is so complete French company from the Comédie 


Francaise sunmmer for a week to 


play there. One realizes from its size what an important town 
Orange was in Roman days, although the only other trace of 
Roman occupation left there is a triumphal arch said to be 
41 


the finest in France, with an inscription to ‘Tiberius. 
It is not only these Roman towns and monuments which 
Ifere the 


every inch 


make this part of France so uniquely interesting. 
ereat feudal lords had their castles and fortresses ; 
of this country has been fought over, loved, and died for. 
Hiere the knights and cavaliers, the troubadours and the great 
held their 


Ifere great 


ladies of Provence-—renowned in verse and song 
courts of love, their jousts and tournaments. 

princes of the Church contested with the feudal barons for 
rights of seigneurie, and for power over peasant and fief. In 
the great fortress castle of Les Baux, a few hours from Avignon, 
some of the most stirring events of troubadour days took place. 
Here is still to be seen the pavilion of Queen Jeanne, that 
little, lovely bower where she entertained her friend Petrarch, 
The Court of 
Les Raux was the most famous of all the Courts of Love, and its 


where Boccaccio read the Decameron to her. 


lords held themselves the most powerful princes in the country. 
To this great castle a Papal Legate was carried up in his litter 
of purple silk to paeify and arbitrate between the quarrelling 
feudal lords. 

Another day’s trip from Avignon brings us to Aiguesmortes, 
that strongly fortified town of dead waters, from which St. 
Louis’ Crusade sailed to the Holy Land. In those days 
Aiguesmortes lay open to the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
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King Louis, requiring a port from which his soldiers could 
——— 


embark, bought it from the old legendary Abbey of Psalmodi, | 
which has so strangely disappeared into the mists of the years. 
Aiguesmortes to-day presents the aspect of an almost perfect 


mediaeval town—ramparts, battlements, fortified gates, 
watch-towers, all intact and in working order—but the sca 


has receded for miles until only the dead waters of the canal 
lap the stones of its fortifications. 

A still more enthralling place to me is Les Stes. Maries, vet 
another day-trip from Avignon. This tiny village—for it is 
little more—is the port at which all Provence believes the 
sacred boat arrived which brought the three St. Marys from 
the Holy Land, together with Lazarus, Martha, St. Joseph of 
Arimathea and many others. They brought with them their 
black servant Sarah, who became the patron saint of the 
and here a fortified church was built in their honour. 
Iivery year, on Sarah’s Day, gipsies come from all over 
Europe to ask her blessing and her favour. I spent the vigil of 
the feast there last autumn, and a very remarkable ceremony 
it is to witness. 

One goes to this little port across the that 
strange plain formed of part of the old delta of the Rhone 
where the wildest legends and superstitions of Provence come 
where the white stallions live and where the fabled 
golden goat” has his home. But whether one roams across 
the plans of Provence or over its sunny hills, through its old 
towns, its ruined castles or its lovely gardens, it is always the 
land of the and the vine, and the country of love and | 


song. 


elect 
Lipsics, 


Carmareue, 


from 
+. 


rose 
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ELEANOR ELSNER. | 


SUNSHINE TOURS 
GLORIOUS GREECE 


Conducted Motor Tours 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. INCLUSIVE RATES. 


Write for particulars to 


H. J. WOODLEY & CO., 4 St. George’s Square, ATHENS. 
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New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: | 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. | 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” } | 

“ Alopecia Arcata,” “ The eg! and the Neryous System,” 
‘o 2c. 

Fa « Everybody should me ‘this little 

‘The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 

| 

| 

| 





ln 0k. — Si olsman. 

tion, and restoration of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 

and convincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), ] | 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. *Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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THE LABRADOR BOUNDARY 
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AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE LOST ABBEYS OF 
FOREIGN APPAIRS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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Lausanne .- 
Lake of Ouchy 


Geneva 
SWITZERLAND 
Splendid Ail-Year-Round Resort. 


CENTRE FOR LOVELY LAKE AND MOUNTAIN Stone SIONS 
NUMEROUS FIRST-CLASS SHOPS. Renowned Doctors Famous 
Schools. NO TAXES. 

TENNIS — GOL! ROWING FISHING 
The Sports Centre of French Switzerlan Fasily reached fr everywhere, 
LONDON - PARIS - SIMPLON - MI AN - ORIE NT LINE 


9 hours from Paris. Four direct trains daily in each direction, 
Sleeping Cars in Night Expresses. 


RECOMMENDED HOTELS ———~___. 














Incl. terms from 
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If you are 
a motorist 


the direct practical value 


of the 


TAPLEY 


Gradient & 


Performance meter 


in the ordinary, every day 
driving of your car will 
appeal to you. You ought 
to know about the Tapley 
A card will bring you 


full particulars by return. 


WRITE NOW 
TAPLEY & CO., Belvidere Works, Totton, Hants. 
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Let 


the “Old Equitable” provide for you 
children’s education at School and Univer 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write fo 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


No Shareholders 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commissioa 


——t 
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‘THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA 
By E. KEBLE CHAT sage aap 








| 

| 

With omy trations. 8vo. . 6d. net. 

“The author’s direct object is to “tell a number of tales of 
adventure, daring self-sacrificing devo ion at sea, and he tells 

them in rem y lucid and_ vig s fashion, and with an 

| enthusiasm which makes them fasc g reading.” 


The Times Literary Supplement. 
“ Contains ‘ thrilling sea stories both old and 
| delight any schoo oe 

Mr. Chatte 


> gripping arn » kinema production more 


| illustrative rage and endurance a the real life stories related 
by Mr, K atterton in his latest book, ‘ The Brotherhood of the 
| Sea.’ - legrapl, 








LAND, ‘SEA AND AIR 





THE THE STUDY OF WAR 


For Statesmen and Citizens. 


Edited by SIR GEORGE ASTON, 


Major-General 


K.C.B. With Introductory Address by Viscount 
Grey of F allodon, K.G. 8&vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ An interestin nd instructive hook,’ The Outilock. 





ROYAL COL ONIAL INSTITUTE 


IMPERIAL STUDIES 

Edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. 
POLITICAL UNREST IN 

UPPER CANADA, 1815- 1836 | 


By AILEEN DUNHAM, M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Lond.). Bvo. 9s. net. 


GENERAL. ‘INDEX TO THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Volumes XXXI.-XL., 1916-1925. 
__ Roya al Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 




















Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Poetry of a genuine beauty and 


net. 
piritual aspiration.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


of a fine 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE INNER NUMBER. 
MEARHAM. 
PEARL AND PLAIN. 


_%s. 6d. net each. 
By F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 


By W. LEONARD BUXTON. 
3y ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 











| 


new, and should | 


1 true, are well told and all | 


Reminiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N., 
Major-General R.A.F. (Retired). 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
“The admiral’s of v o ™ read wherever sportsmen collect on | 
land, oF sea, oF in the aily Tel graph. 


LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE | 


| 
| Wanities and“ 


Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Author of “‘ Unconventional Memories,” etc 
In one large handsome lume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 
‘ Curio ind forgotten fac it th 
rc de vig i ord ie centuries are recalled.” 
with 1 unconvention il anecdot of 
lirrer. $ any excellent storie 
“Spicy yarns of tl 
‘ Mr. Nevill h 1 
Vi ter Lis} 
re al London h 
A t ot iN il 








In British 
Malaya 10-day 


By R. a H. anes Y M.A., F.R.G.S 





In one large onte lume, profusely illustrated in half-tone 
i line. 21s. net, 

“Mingles information and entertainm ent in light-hearted 
manner.” Vim . “ The interesting an d of Ma learn is described 
from many aspects. Stay \ pleasant su 
prise in a travel book.” hristian World “An 
enthus silastic c¢ umplemer it full of indeceuation and 

colour. unday T.mes 
London: HUTCHINSON & co. 


E.C. 4. 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, 
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THE CAPTIVE: A Poem. 
FIFTY YEARS OF A LONDON DAY SCHOOL. 


EAST AND WEST: A Tale of the Chinese Trouble. 
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CHARITY APPEALS 
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EXOURUNUNY 
Fa BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR EASTER HOLIDAYS READERS ARE INVITED 2 
TO REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE ORGANISA- 
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1837—1927. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The A.CS. is now completing its 90th 
year. Many thankful for 
what the Society is doing to support a 
working Ministry in poor and difficult 
At present 600 curates are 
depending A.C.S, payments 
stipends, 


pec yple 


are 


places. 


on for 


towards quarterly 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS INVITED. 


— 


Additional Curates 
Society, 
51, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 





to the Honorary + pee Queen 
Square, London, W.C. 
Pt a ——— 





Pautron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 
’resident—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
BEDFORD, K.G. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bart., K.C.B 
Hlon. Treasurer-—Sir GEORGE MAKINS, | 

G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Director—Dr. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank 
those who have hitherto supported this Fund 
by their donations and su bscriptions. 

The object of the Research is for the good 

n ot only of the whole British Empire, but of 
the whole world. 
The scope of the 
investigation of Cancer 
human race, and in the 
hingdom, 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly 
advanced our knowledge of Cancer, and it is 
not too much to hope that the further prose- 
cution of the investigations will ultimately 
yield results of the greatest importance on 
the nature and treatment of the disease. 

The increased working expenses make it 
necessary again to ~~ al most earnestly to 
the generosity of the British public. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent 
8-11 


work embraces deiailed 
as it occurs in the 
vertebrate animal 








HELP THE BLIND TO SELF- 
SUPPORT & SELF-RESPECT 
by assisting the essential 
public services rendered by the 


London Society for Teaching and | 
Training the Blind, 


at the 


warore for the BLIND, 





SWiSS CO LONDON, N.W. 3. 


Telephone: Pi ( 
Providing training education and | 
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Will you take us in? 


7,747 


boys and girls and babies 
daily look to Barnardo’s for 
their breakfasts, dinners and teas. 
Will you become responsible for the feeding 
of ten of these needy little ones for a day ? 
oe 


The cost is 10/= ; you won't miss 
it, and it will bring you 

much happiness. 

TRY IT! 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, 
may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 

London, E. 1. 








SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 





Under Rox Patronage. 
HELP GRE ATLY _NEEDED! 
Dear Madam 
I want so many thin that I do not know 
how to appeal to you for them; 
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I 1 f L shall not appeal in vain. 
i Ss EDITILT SMALLWOOD, 
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CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE 


Since 1891 the Church Lads’ Brigade has 
trained in Christian character a million and 
a-half lads of the British Empire between 
the ages of 14 and 21, and may justly claim 
to be the greatest organisation for the elder 
lads of the Church aad the Empire. It has 
faced, as the Prince of Wales recently said 
the pr oblem of the adolescent with con: 
spicuous success, and by its methods of dis. 
cipline, brotherhood and religion, succeeds in 
making practic al an ideal of citizensh up for 
thousands and thousands of lads on the thres- 
hold of manhood both at home and in the 
Dominions overseas, who would not other- 
wise have a like opportunity. 

The work carried on throughout the year 
is finished off in the great summei camps. 
While the Church Lads’ Brigade largely 
depends upon the contribution of the lads, 
who pay two-thirds of all expenses, it de- 


friends; and, more ‘than that, upon the per: 
sonal service of publi and young men 
who act as officers. Send your name if you 
can help by service in the work, or, if you 
cannot, your donation to the Rev. 
Rogers, O.B.E., M.A., C.L.B 
quarters, Aldwych House, 


London, W.C. 2 


Head- 


P.O. Box 68. 


| 
| 
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pends for the rest upon the gifts of its many 


E ‘dgar 


Catherine Street, | 
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ARE SPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
Funds are also Needed for the Resea 
and for the Electrical and Radio-T 





Departments. 
Banker Coutts & Co., 44 Strand, WC 
Secretary —J Cc I u CE 








For “continuation of Charity Appeal —See Page ili. 
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HOSPITAL 


| 


LONDON, S.W.3| 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter 
No letters. No payments 
THE ONLY SPECIAI HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON FOR THE TREATMENT OF 

CANCER, 

Fully equipped and y ed for th 
better treatment re h in the causes 
of cancer. 
A certain number of bed re provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable and 
free from pain. 

DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





COMPANY MEETING. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA Ltd. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED. 


M. RYRIE'S SPEECH. 


neral meeting of the shareholders ¢ 


MR. J. 


Tae thirty-fourth annual gt 
t! 


f 


I Bank was held on March 29th, 1927, in London. ; 

Mr. J. M. Ryrie, the chairman, in the course of his speec h, said: 
Ido not propose to t ike up your time by atte mpting to review at 
any length the events of the past year, particularly as these and the 
effects thereof have been ably set out by the chairmen of the big 
joint stoc k banks. The Prime Minister has said that it was a year 
of unhappy discord and industrial. depression, and I am afraid that 
until the ofit ial leaders of Labour and the Government show more 
courage in dealing with the revolutionary wing of the Labour party 
and see to it that the trade unions are not used as political instru- 
ments instead of as industrial organizations we shall not profit from 
the bitter experience of the past year. 

The economic position has made further progress under the able 
eyidance of Sir Basil Blackett, who has recently presented his 
Budget for 1927-1928, which, assuming an exchange rate of Is. 6d., 
it is estimated will show a si rplus of £2,775,000 on the basis of 
existing taxation. Trado was not and I attribute this 
chiefly to late crops and the fall in prices of Indian produce, par- 
ticularly cotton and jute. It was roore particularly on the Bombay 
side that trade was disappointing last year, the shipments of cotton, 
wheat, and seeds all showing a decrease both in quantity and value 
as compared with 1925, due largely to comparatively high prices 
in India, and which, together with proportionately lower prices and 
large crops in other countries, explains the unusually large imports 
of American cotton into India, a moderate quantity of Australian 
wheat also being imported. The value of the cotton shipped at 
$51,000,000 was £27,000,000 under the value of the shipments in 
1925. There was, however, some increase in the imports of manu- 
factured goods generally, the shipments of cotton piece goods and 
yarns from the United Kingdom to India showing an increase in 
quantity but a decrease in value at £36,435,000 against £37,670,000 
in 1925. Then there was little or no improvement tn the important 
Bombay cotton mill industry, which would naturally like to see the 
4d., and the call for additional protection against 
cotton 








‘ 








active, 





rupee fixed at Is. 
Japanese competition in particular has been so loud that a 
textile inquiry committee is now investigating the complaints of the 
industry, but in the meantime it is interesting to know that Japanese 
interests have bought a cotton mill in Bombay. The chief event of 
the year so far as India is concerned has been the publication in 
August of the able and painstaking report of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Financ almost unanimous recommen- 
dations in which the Government of India propose to adopt, with 
certain slight modifications, and for this purpose they have pub- 
lished three bills. The first of these is called the Currency Act, 
1927, the object of which is to stabilize the rupee in terms of gold 
at Is. 6d., and to provide the measures necessary to give effect to 
this pending the establishment of a reservo bank of India. The 
second bill is described as the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of 
India Act, which will give India a gold standard and sets out the 
constitution of a reserve bank which will control the working of 
that standard, and the third the Imperial Bank of India (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1927, which, i of the loss of Government business, 
be transferred to the reserve bank of India, 

mntrol now imposed upon the Imperial 
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As vou know. there has been « msiderable discussion over 
als embodied in these bills, and particularly in regard 
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ribed as the ratio bill, the agita- 


Bank. 
the prop 
bill No. 1, which can be 


to 
) 1 
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tion in favour of Is. 4d. coming chiefly from Bombay, but Sir Basil 
Blackett has displ l great tact and ability in dealing with this 
agitation in favour of the lower ratio, and I fail to see that Is. 4d. 


ls. To go back to Is. 4d. would 
ne time to come and upset trade in the mean- 
be Just 


raction of the currency would be 


is anv more natural th: 6d, 


disturb j s for sol 


time, while expansion and con 





as ner ivy at Is. Gd. 

It is ditlieult to Say about China as, while to tho 
strikes and boycotts p this time last year, civil war has 
now been added, |} ere may not be much real fighting 


violence 

mobs, organized by the 
Russian element in the : L arm sure you 
will agree that our sympathy is due more particularly to all British 
residents in China. [ find that the shipments of cotton pie 


f . the risks arising from the 
by propa; 


South, are very 


between the contending pai 
anda 
rreat, and 


of unruly instigated 


» goods 


and yarn from the United Kingdom to China in 1926 exceeded 
those for 1925 in quantity, though owing to lower prices the value 
was less, ‘ , , 

L hope you will consider the accounts satisfactory, in spite of the 


decline in profits of about £7,500. We are, however, paying the 
same dividend and, except that on this occasion we are placing only 
£35,000 to the reserve fund, against £50,000 last year, and writing 
£35,000 off freehold banking premises instead of £20,000 in the 
previous year, we are setting aside £85,000 out of profits a before. 
On the assets side of the balance-sheet the cash and bullion are up 
slightly, and there is nothing unusual this year about the amount of 
Securities and coin deposited against our note issue, the necessity 
for any increase in this at Hong Kong |] 
is a large inerease in our investments in {iovernment stocks, this 
having taken place in India, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements 
where fof our resources bas been 
lacking. 





ing ceased to exist. There 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


The 119th annual general meeting was held at Norwich on the 
29th instant when the President (Mr. Haynes 8. Robinson) sub- 
mitted the report and accounts for 1925. 


The President, in moving the adoption of the report, said: ‘‘ Tho 
report and accounts for the 119th year of the Society which have 
been presented to you to-day compare more favourably with those 
of previous years than could at one time have been expected, having 
regard to the far-reaching effects produced by the adverse industrial 
conditions which prevailed during the greater part of the year under 
review. In the report mention is made of the sum of £2,160,000, 
which is the difference between income and outgo and which would, 
in the ordinary course, have represented the augmentation of our 
funds, but in view of the adjustment following on the stabilisation 
of the Belgian frane at 175 to the pound, the addition to our funds 
is reduced to £1,895,000. Our Belgian liabilities and assets are now 
written at the new par of exchange, the effect being to reduce the 
liabilities from £358,000 to £51,000 and the assets in Belgium from 
£318,000 to £45,000, the difference between these amounts being 
represented by assets invested elsewhere. All tho figures in the 
accounts relating to transactions in Belgium have from the com. 
mencement of the year been converted into sterling at the new par. 
Our net new business figures of £9,114,700 approach within £9.800 
of our high water-mark. The number of policies issued was 12,286, 
giving an average of £742 per head. With the increase in trade 
which we look for in this country during the present year, I venture 
to impress upon employers the desirability of considering some form 
of insurance or pension scheme for the members of their staffs, and 
to remind those that this Society has had a long experience in 
propounding schemes dealing with the various problems that arise 
in individual cases. During the past four years the claims by death 
have been highest at £701,000 and lowest at £606,000, while this 
year the amount disclosed is £629,000, and the total outgo for claims 
by death and maturity is £1,226,000, or £59,800 less than in the 
year 1925. As a favourable mortality experience is one of the 
sources of profit which help forward our bonus earnings, it is worthy 
of note that the sums we paid out in death claims have kept on a 
very level basis. This brings me to the consideration of the 
that lies behind all our contracts, and it must be gratifying 


security 


foyvou to 














know that our total assets now touch millions, all invested in 
thoroughly sound securities. ‘The average over our whole Stock 
Exchange list is £10,418 in respect of our 676 holdings. During the 
rear we have had to invest £3,283,000. and of this sum £1.8S7.000 
yea ; 
was placed in mortgages and £1,396,000 in Stock Exchange secuvit i 


and our average net interest yield for the whole of our funds, invested 


and uninvested, is £5 Qs. 10d. per cent. which is only just slightly less 
than the corresponding figure for last year at £5 Is. per cent. Very 


trom the 


1925, between our own mutual 


considerable reciprocal benefits are beginning to ac 


closer relationship establis hed in July ’ 


rue 


Society and our sister office, tho Norwich Union Fire Lasurance 
Society. ‘To quote only one instance, I should like to mention that 
the Society is now able to issue, in conjunction with the Fire Office, 
whole life and endowment assurance policies with disablemer 
clauses, a form of assurance which has attained much populavit 
recently and under which double the sum assured is payable in t! 


event of death by acc ident before age 65. or the 


total disablement. 














event of permanent There is also a provision 
for the cessation of premiums during total disablement of not | 

than cight weeks duration. Now I will touch briefly on our invest 
ment in the share capital of the Norwich Union Fir Insurance 
Society. To do so it is necessary to review the progress of thiat 
institution during the past five years. Allowing for all outgoings, 
but before paying dividend, the figures of profit-earning, includi 

gross interest, are as folloy 1922, £342,675 ; BS75; 
1924, £340,72 91.265; 1926, £410,829. his the 
total dividends which we have received gross amount to 4 1000 
perannum. But this is not all, for in the years 1925 and 1926 there 
has been set aside out of the current earnings of each of the years 
the sum of £75,000 as a provision towards creating more yp» ip 
capital, and as there is now on hand sufficient to clear up a further 


paid up per {?> 


£4 10s. per share which would make £17 


£60,623 additional has been carried forward, it requir littlhs 
imagination to foresee that, without in any way detracting from thi 





cautious policy which has been pursued in making ample provision 
for all liabilities, the time cannot be far distant when it may not he 
necessary to continue building up the reserves to the same extent. 
At our Bonus Meeting last year I announced that the bonus on 
| whole life contracts ranged from £2 6s. per annum at young ages to 
£4 10s. per annum at old ages for each £100 assured, and that 
endowment assurance bonuses ranged from £2 at maturity age%55 
to £2 10s. at maturity age 70. The profit-earnings of the Norwich 
Union for 1926 are even better than those of 1925, and | have 
pleasure in stating that for 1926 and 1927 interim bonuses continuo 
to be paid on policies maturing | leath or survivance up to the 
end of this year at the full rates declared in the past quinguenniam, 


Il now formally beg to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts.’ , 

Sir George Chamberlin, one of the Vice-Presidents, seconded the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and the motion wa il 


carried, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO VISIT 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A land of glorious sunshine and magnificent scenery. 


WEEKLY Regular sailings 

to EAST AFRICA 

ROYAL MAIL via SUEZ CANAL, 
—_ oR Also to 
SERVICE MADEIRA, 
ares CANARY 
TO soU=s ISLANDS, 


ASCENSION, 
ST. HELENA & 
MAURITIUS, 


AND EAST 
AFRICA, 





= 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office—3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
West End Agency—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





It isn’t the price you pay 
for a car, or a tyre, or 
PETROL, that counts, but 
the mileage you get. That's 
why the best is cheapest. 


Always fill up with 


yall 


The 
Extra-Mileage 
Petrol 
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FOR 103 YEARS 


This Institution has served ovr maritime people in Peace and 
War alike, and 


V 
OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


were never more needed than to-day. 
Will you help the men who continually illustrat> these qualities, 
and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER ?P 


We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. 


Will you de what every Briton sheuld ard beocme a 5'- Subscriber? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F, SHER, M.A., 
Jlonorary Treasurer. Secretary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-SCAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Cnaring Cross Read, W.f. 2. 

















THE COMFORT OF 
A WARM HOUSE. 


Your entire home can be Heated 
without Pipes er Radiators. 


The entire house from ground floor 
to attic can be flooded with the 
genial temperature of June through- 
out the severest Winter weather. 


This remarkable invention, the One- 
pipe Heater, has been installed in 
hundreds of homes and buildings in 
the U.K. and the system may be 
seen operating in a private London 
residence by appointment. 


Will burn coke or anthracite— 
stoking only twice daily. 
Installed complete in a few days 
with no disfigurement at cost of 
approximately £120/140. 


Write or call for Booklet and list of Onepipe 
installations. Only address— 


International 


ONEPIPE HEATER, LTD., 


11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Phones: Victoria 4383, 0824). 
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Brilliant Young Writer’s | 
Greatest Novel 

Wilderness | 

by 

| 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 


Though a previous novel by him has been | 
recommended for two import tant prizes as * the 
| best imaginative work in English”’ last year, | 
| enthusiastic readers of “ The Humanist” repeat | 
| inchorus: “ * The Wilderness ’ is the best thing 
Liam O'Flaherty has done.” 

Its climax will be the literary sensation of the 
coming season. 

Other inleresting contents of this number include: 
LETTER OF PROTEST REGARDING THE 
UNAUTHORISED AND BOWDLERISED | 

REPUBLICATION IN U.S.A. 

of 
‘““ULYSSES,”’ 
With special photograph of the famous author, 
JAMES JOYCE, _ 
and facsimile signatures of several of the world’s 
greatest writers who support the proicst. 
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Sir Robert 
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Specimen copy post free if 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
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MOSCOW By “ Avour.” 
THE PROSPECTS OF PARTIES. By “ Curio.” 
RAVER BOOK REVISION, By Tur Riv. A. H. T. Crarxs 
wv 1AT IS TRADE UNION LAW? By J. R. Raynes 
RADE: UNIONS AND rHE LAW. By Srr Frank Fox 
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The First Flight 
Across the 


Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN EL LSW ORTH 





Handsomcely bound in cloth, h numerous ms and charts, 
i) : “Big net F 

A tale - of th e perils of this new kind of voyaging in 
spaces thr ling story of the voyage . vivid 
beau tifully” illustra e “d West ter Gazeite, “ The tremendous 
event of crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska by 
airship . 3 ‘ story of Amund ’s great flight.” daily 
Chronicie. “ The account of the voyage and what it reve 
given for the first time.”’—Daily Sketch “A full-blown 

- « Stirs a great n ry in the mind of tl reader 
Liverboot Post. Airship adventure \ v é 
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Vanished Cities 
of 
Northern Africa 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE and 
MAJOR BENT ON FL mets oeetd 





In one lar, 
“North Africa has a fast-crowi1 mn “for holiday travellers, 
and no better guide-hook to it ble centres of interest has 
been written. Major Fletcher's i ns, bold in design and 
strong in colour, arc orthy of th dmirahle text they illustrate, 
Most ititeresting.’ Sit i “A very thorough ex 
plorati ion, largely in unbeaten t: and the chat about 
resent-day cond l tif 1 
wit histe 1 ri \ plea 
Ossi} l = I vel volum 
DD av Ou . 
: a rok ~ 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(P ublishe rs), 





Ltd., Paternoster 


Row, E.C. 4 


a A AL, A rs 
CENTURY 
| 
AND AFTER | i 
————-—— CONTENTS FOR APRIL —— 34 
Security. By Srexser Witkinson. | ; 
Audit the Party Funds. By Hiatre Berroc. 
The Politics of a Labour Member. = 
By Str Henry Stesser, K.C., M.P. 
The Soviet’s War against Great Britain. 
\ VereDITH ATKINSON. 
The Chinese Probiem thr ugh Chinese Eyes: Sun 





Fall Wnt 


Yat-sen and the Three People’s Principles—II. 
By Tue Kev. Ivan D. Ross. 
Plato, the Idea of Progress, and India. 


By Joun §. Hoyvranp. 
Recent World Economic Tendencies—I. 
By A. Lovepay. 





The Investigation of Cancer I. 

By WituiaAmM Cramer, Ph.D 

The Development of Weather Forecasting. 
By Dr. G. C. Stupson, C.B., F.R.S 

(Director of the Mete orological Office ) 

The Golden Eagle. By SeETON Gorpon. 

Storied Windows. By R. E. 


» D.Se. 


GORDON GEORGE. 


If I were still a Dramatic Critic. By Joun Pater. 
Contributor : 
Scott. 


Marcel Proust as Critic and Disciple of Ruskin. 
By Dr. Jesste Murray. 
Correspondence: ‘‘ William Blake and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.’’ By De_mar HArmMoop BANNER. 


Murray’s Mysterious 
Letters of Sir Walter 


Unpublished 
By DAvipson Coox. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, - post free. 
CONSTABLE: 10 & 12 tinal Street, enecrease W.C. 2. 3s. net. 
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DO NOT 
“ PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan can be had in our everyday life than that 
of the women and girls, some mere children, to the 
number of about 10,000 annaciie, who pass through 
Rescue Homes in union with the Assoc iation, and 
who, having “ fallen by the ways side * * through human 
lust, are rescu bee by the modern “ Cood Samaritan, 
the Rescue Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


"ill you be a “Good Samaritan,” too, and 
assist us in the support of this Christlike work ? 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Canon W. C. E. Neweort, Chairman, Church Penitentiary 


Association, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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& A REMARKABLE 
4 BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
> . Any bcok supplied on the day of publication, 
\> . Separate departments for be woe ager bo und books, 
4 se es, hand and rare books, beok-plates, and book. 
4 binding. 
< 3. We smperiest nd the upkeep, classifi ation, 
Pp} cataloguing, and cleaning of private libr: ari 
¢ . We maintain a literary service bureau. 
4 We conduct a mail-order and te ‘lephone scrvice 
’ ! whic h gives immediate and intelligent attention +e 
all orders. 
Send for Catalogues 
A SECRET J.& E.BUMPUS 
t LIMITED 
| BS L E N D 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
\ OF RARE "Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
TO 8 ACCOS FPSO LIVI GI IGA IIL IL LAI GIG 
: ae 
es | ee ee Toma mo ——, 
| | As Fresh as a Daisy! 
\ | Whether the interior walls of your home are of plaster, stone | 
\ ] wood, canyag or covered with paper, pa nted with - 
| Per ges. f “WALLPAX” 
{ | THE WONDER PAINT 55752 
\ j they can be washed or scrubbed without harm and always appear 
} / fresh and clean. 32 beautiful colours. The only patent flat waxy 
\ Made by Tambert & Butler, paint made in this country. Supersedes distemper. Interesting 
} a SS. Soe booklet free from manufacturers, SAMUEL WILLS AND CO, 
| \. (ofGreat Britain and 7 LTD., CASTLE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
| Ireland), Limited. — ail 
.W.A274 / ee ee ee —s 
} ‘ 
\ 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
| (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Paid up Capital aad eas ane ae is 4,0 100.0 
Reserve Fund , és ers , ‘ ), 
Reserve Liability of "Proprietor under the Charter ; ), 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of 
ime ate — {jf description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ba 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receive 
a Ee 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


APRIL 4th, Sth and 6th. POLA NEGRI and Tom Moore ip 
*GOOD AND NAUGHTY,” by Avery Hopwood; HOUSE 
PETERS in “PRISONERS OF THE STORM,” by Jame 
Oliver Curwood, &c. APRIL 7th, Sth and Yth. Joseph Schildkrant 
and Marguerite de la Motte in ‘** MEET ‘THE PRINCE"; 
** REVELATION,” with an all-Star cast of French artistes, A 














KINGSWAY THEATRE. Ger. Hi 
Every Evcuing at 8.70, Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2.30, FOR TWO WEEKS OW! 
MOZART’S GPERA 
COS! FAN TUTTE in English. 
(ihe School for Lovers). 











LIBERTY CRETONNES 


NEW COLOURS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE ‘UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established | ae Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 

] 00,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000- 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank's Branches cheouahont the Australian States and Dominion otf 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are clso made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertamed on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNUILL, London, E.C, 3. 


NEW HEALTH LECTURES. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6th, 1927, at & p.m. 


Prof. FREDERICK HOBDAY, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
THE NECESSITY FOR GOOD HEALTH IN OUR DOMESTIC PETS, 
in Lecture Hall, Medical Society of London, 
1i Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.1 
Admission 3/- (Members 2/-). 

NEW HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1. 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 


























‘Spectator’ Competition 
APRIL 2 | 
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Its wild mellow | |x 
flavour makes | |" 3 
it popular | 
amongst men 
of discerning 
tastes 


loz Picket 1/34 oid é 
2oz Packet 2/7 SY 
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\ ¢4 comfort required for bed-time 
aN > “a wear. 
} 4 “ 
\ | : > 
Sue 4 
WHET | 12 SHIRTS 
>| 3 PYIAMASe SOFT COLLARS 
y " ‘ itfmcuity M Odcabasaus 
: “LUVISCA' SHIRTS, PYTAMAS | 
and SOFT COLLARS write — to | 
COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), | 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London 
E.C. 1, who will nd vou name of 
your near retailer id descriptive 












BATES Peanen acting 













PILGRIMS 


» ETHEL MANNIN 


(7/6 net) 3rd Editioa 
The Spectator says: “Miss Mannin’s 
new beok should he ré id by all who appre 


ciate good JIeneglish. ‘Sounding Bra 
i! 


was a good novel, but this is re lis- 
tinguishe I. a, } i} re - [excellent ‘ 
’ . | , ie 19 ay “nm 
an extremely clever book. tar, The 
bohemian society of Pari in excellen 


story of vicissitudes in art and love. 
D. Alail: “A fine study of life... in 
the artist quarters of Paris.” D. Chron.: 


“ Characters are skilfully sketched; some 
satire, some romance, - some tragedy.” 
Manchester Gdi.: ° Passages of « <tra- 
ordinary, even poetic, beauty.” Truth: 
“Vivid, candid realism; strong and vital 


novel,” 


JARROLDS LTD. 





yood why 


they are talked 
about everywhere. 


7 ¥ HEREVER well-dressed 
W Men gather together | 

“LUVISCA” SHIRTS 

AND SOFT COLLARS are the 

most popular Men’s wear. They 
are well cut, clean in wear and | 

extremely serviceable. MEN’S 

PYJAMAS, too, when made of 
*LUVISCA” give just that | 
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:LooK FOR THE REGISTERED “LUVISCA” TAB 
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: ON EVERY GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT : 
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“STANDARD” SUPERSTITIONS. 


Touching for “King’s Evil.” 


CROFl | LA Was SO ¢ alled from the belie { whic h pre- 
vailed from the reign of Edward the Confessor to 
Queen Anne that it could be cured by the Royal 

touch. ‘Ihe last person touched in England was Dr. 
Johnson in 1712 by Queen Anne. 


Prevention is better than cure, and the best way to ward 
off modern evils is a systemaiic overhaul! by the doctor. 
Under the new “‘ SECURITY SYSTEM ”’ Policy of 
the STANDARD a clause may be inserted giving the 
Policyholder the right of free periodic al medical over- 
hauls, thus enabling him to ward off any threatening of 


disease. 


The Security Sysiem Policy is unique. Everything is 
guaranteed and inserted in the Policy. 


Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values. 
Numerous guaranteed options during the 
currency of the Policy and on payment. 
Free Whole World Policies issued and a 
very low rate of premium. 


Write for explanatory booklet “ AC4” 
Polic y lo: 


The STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON FSTABLIS DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET F cs 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL 6 Ww: 


HEADOFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET & 
EDINBURGH * 


a . 
Oj tits splendid 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advettisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPI TALS occupying tie equivalent to a line chy rrged - 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for hy 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2 y 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. ah 











. enstenviaiigaae 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. VHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarships Ir a SA BER SE FT OES ” 
and Exhibitions (not open to menbers of College or CHISLEHURST, KEN1 . B 
i . ose " : a Junior School). These include five of £80 (inc reased to une ot, NT, nh 
( Lb MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS A £100 tor special merit) ; James of Hereford "’ Scholar- RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FoR 
fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the me © GIRLS 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heal and Son, Ltd., 196 Tot- ship of £35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire. Head-Mistress - = Mies A . = 
ee = y Pn nadien sat cage 9 AP age! tag Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to sons of igi hoe Miss A. H. Davigs, 


“ih ‘ourt if Exhibits are Sale. J . Free. 
— neers —_ Rane. i. weiotonntient is. som hei fallen Officers). Awards made for all-round excellence, or an 



























































































































































































































































. special proficiency in any main subject. Preliminary Extensive new buildings have recent] = 
- . : ae sons Lxamination (at Candidates’ own Schools), Tuesday, |), a 6 ‘ave recently been opengf, 
FOR SALE AND TO LET May 17th, 1927. Final Examination (at Cheltenham) Complete Prospectus and - Photographs lorwarded og N 
Vednesday and Thursday, May 25th and 26th, 1927. application to the Head-Mistress, 4 
OUSE To Let (furn.) summer months, 4-5 bed.,2 rec., | Apply Bursar, Cheltenham College. 
well-sit.. 8. aspect, Bateson Church Stretton, Salop. i 
“= —————— VLIFTON COLLEG K.—Classical, Mathematical, Mod- " 8 DATEL E as 
: : a . X/ em Langua: and Music Scholarships, value from E (MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGR) 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND j £25 to £100 per year. Examination at end of May. Par- Laymen's Daughters also admitted, 
WANTED ticulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBI - 
Al RGH 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS proy | 
HAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique| P)BAN CLOSE = SCHOOL, = CHELTENHAM. Good Playing Field-all Gan 
Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 months. . , whe Steieatinnete ia “ e istress oor ELD. Ree f 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- = Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from - ae — * ro H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons 
ing secured through Appointment: Department.—Cen- 5, Will be held in June, Age limit, 144 yearson | SUMMER TER BEGINS TUESDAY, April 26th } 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa st. Special exhibitions each term for Sons of FR rey pe grey the Hon. Secretaries y 
ral Kmploy reau i areers Associa- | (4 > P. Bolte ! sad - Master. BAL «YNDES G. LANG 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russel! Square, W.C. 1. lergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master 19 Melville Street, ickende- ts tot he r oa e 
; Rec “ me : P : i EVONSHIRE HOUSE SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON- | at the Colicge. aoa wt 
he RIER Available for private tourists travelling SEA. Preparatory School for boys aged 7-14. ] _ Ag 
a stat Switzerland. Highest Kets Write Box 1415, ] Situated on high land in its own grounds. Careful, ee KH 
Spectator, 1 York Strect, Covent Garden, WC, 2. individual attention to health work, games and character. ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, York. - 
EAD-MISTKESS required in September for Trinity . H. Broughton, M.A., Head-Master, Aes SHIRE. Chairman : The lit Hon. Jani 1 
Hall School, Southport. Must be Wesleyan. The saat “ ' : Gisborough Examination for award of Entrang y 
school is approved by the Board of Educ ition under the ‘ UEEN’S College. Taunton For details re Entrance | Scholarships. open to girls under 14 years of age on May 7 
Government Contributory Pensions Scheme. Candidates Scholarships, apply Head-Master, C. L. Wiseman,M.A, | Ist, 1927. Pull particulars and Entry Forms from thy 
must be graduetes with an Honours Devree or equivalent. (ex-Scholar, Peterhouse, late Instr. Licut. Comm, R.N.). Secretary. Ir 
Particulars from Rev, W. T. Bosward, 8 Silverdale ey k 
Road _Oxton Rirkenhead. ,EDBERGH SCHOOL 
ote aE : } IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Le, ADY vraduate, hons. languages, experienced trans- “TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- Principal, Miss W Al LIS Private Residential t 
4 lator, secretary, good shorthand typist. seeks post, | TIONS, value £100 to £40, are offered for competition. School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616,” re 
would go abroad. Box 1,412, the Spectator. Examination on May 27th and 28th in Londen, after F 
— —_—_-— —- $$$ ——__—_-————— ja preliminary test at Preparatory Schools. rece ; So ee | 
TEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— The Council fhe HERBERT AND CHARLES WOOLER EXHI- INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD 
of Newnham College invite applications for the | BITLON and the SHERRIFE EXHEBITLION are also 4 SURREY . (ot 
post of DIRECTOR OF STUDIES AND LECTURER | eflered, ; Bracing climate. Good education. } 
IN CLASSICS for October, 1927. The post is a resident For detvils, apply to the Head-Master’s Secretary, | flead-Mistress : Miss KR. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons, Sch) 
one. Preference will be given to a candidate who has | Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. a 
done or is ¢ ome research work, Further par —— 
ticulars may be obtained from the Principal, to whom ‘rT. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Fine TON MOI ” O¢ TF Or spr 
also applications should be sent not later than April |b healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. pee as pp a ye oa PARK 
ith. These may be accompanied by the names of | Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, - ee eee s,s oak. - 
three persons jor purposes of reference (of whom at | Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. For prospectus eREE UR AR S ) 
feast. one should have first ham knowledge of the | write to Rev. W. Pf. Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. A FREE CHURCH aa SCHOOL FOB _ 
candidate's research work and teaching capacity) (Founded 1871.) \ 
and two te-tineonials. ae ITON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent . re 
—— —— oe h Founded 1576. One or more SCHOLARSHIPS Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, MA 
FFICER (Colonial Political Service) retiring desires | of the value of £105 a year, one or more of the value of For details of fees, en we scholarships, &c., apply 
( Work : Sceretary institution, bursar school, or simi- | £30 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY'S | to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. i G. Sleep 
laremployment, Long varied admin istrative ex EXHIBITION of 0 a year will be awarded in July. | Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. - 
Excellent testimonials ; moderate salary, --B. A. For turther particulars apply to the Rev. W. W. Hold- 
Smit! Library, Bushey, Herts. wate, Head-Master at the school, or to the Clerk, 53. | ———————__——_——_—_————— = | 
eianainiis ciaden nnn ee ade, Te, Tae. i : 
JHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. sinaiiimnaninn UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
fANHR GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA..] ~*ppp } , > 
Applicitions are invited for the post of Assistant- Prepar: aneny for the Public Schools and Dartmouth «an t pon roage a age CGAY Darinteee 
Lecturer in Ancient History and Chissies. Special know- | RN, College. Head-Master: H.C, Barber, M.A. (Oxon.). icles (ish spl ae 
ledge of Ancient History c-sential, Stipend, £300 per ‘ eattes aa ¢ ' aia 
npnum, | vuti * to commence September 20th. vst > Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equ ipped School | 
date tor vications, April 30th. W SST Buckland School, North Devon.-—600 ft, Buildings. Large staif. Kasy access to London, 
rther particulars may be obtained from t amid healthy surroundings; trained Nurse - ae os at 
Wea ws axcmtsrctsings sinaiewmsaanioamarestese. Accommodation for 200 boarders, ‘playing fields 20 Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW, 
= = = == IJ acres. Head-Master Rev. E. C. Harries, M.A., ex-Public if 
— oa or. . 2 School man, medern curriculum, preparation — for \ 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. Universities, Services and Professions. O,T.C. Con- { UEEN ANNE'S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, READ- 
ae: tingent - — , Next Term = conmumences ING. (Founded at Westminster 1698.)—Resident = 
} ee RNE.- THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL — end, Apply Head-Master, Pitblic School for Girls, 11-19. Entrance Examinatiou 
DOMESTIC. ECONOMY. All Domestic | ===> i SS in June. Fees £105 pr. Apply: Head-Mistress 
Science subjects taught. Kesident and Day pupils. mt CKDE N ‘Towers, ‘etn. —Country mansion . 
Certifieates granted, Principal: Miss Randall, ist > in extensive grounds. Home Boarding School ‘ 
Cluss Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. Cirls ; Pr parato ry Boys. Ch. of KE. Good education 'T. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH Boarding School ak 
—_—— on P.N.E.U. fines. Music, physical culture; individual for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, § , 
prnce: BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- | care, entire charge it desired. Moderate inclusive terms, | Entire charge if desired, Principal—Miss Wheeler. | 
iE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, }—Principal: Miss Courtenay. . 
ROBHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15 DPEMONSTRA Seer 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDE W. KENSING- RAR Row, Caldbeck, Cumberland, will be opened [ringgg, DOWNS S¢ HOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 7 
TON, W. if. Chairman, C. G. Monte fio re, D.D., M.A. in September as a co-educational school. Princi- 
Principal: Miss KB. EB. Lawreree.—For information | pals : Dr. Mabel Barker, B.Sc. ; Miss Gertrude Walme-ley. Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | Very healthy and beautiful situation. Terms moderat 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Education and the a 
Booed of Pducation apply to the Secretary. and inclusive. Entire charge, if desired. Universities of Oxford and Cambridg Bracing south ) 
—— _———-—— eee : é / , coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly 4 1 
Pp" Lr PRAINING FARM for Edueated Girls APPY Home School for little children, connected | staff. Principal: Miss Lueretia Cameron. Fin, How 
Expert tuition — practical, theorctical. Incubator with the Miss Dumbrells’ scheol at Ditchling.— } Schoo! of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford 
capacity, 7.200 eggs. Carpenters. Girls taught how to | Mrs. Wordingham, Heechgrove, tedhill. 
make a living. Salaried posts found, — Prospectus one 
Miss Harrison-Bell, Welwyn, Herts, } OME SCHOOL small boys and girls, Entire charge _ YNE IN HAMPSHIRE, near BASINGSTOKE, J — 
qa taken: modern education teferences Miss 
LiNa’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke, Hants, Entrar Scholarships for girls between the age 
PHU REDFORD PILYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR. | —— of lz and 14 Value trom £60. Examination in May. ( 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.-Principal : Miss Stans POCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indivi- | APPreved school of the Chiversity of London, M — 
fell. Students ave trained in ihis College to become} E& duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small | tion and entrance examinations for women's cores 
"Teachers of Gvinnastics, Course of Training extends over | Boys. Fees are moderate, Residential onl; > Tr | 
Syrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospeetits sapply Secretary. | —— - For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS | 
eee ———————_ - —-- teeny \broad.— Highly recommended prep 
school—small boys and giris. Preparation for en- Ww la 
BOYS’ SCHIOOLS AND COLLEGES trance exams. ; moderate inclusive fees. Entire charge W;,i * WV OR T 4H. , ; 
_ Renee : taken —Principal: Miss eens, St. Christopher's PUB mT L {ESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
" . : oO I, Great_ Missenden, Bur ks ollege Road, Bournemouth). 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, -—— Entrance Scholarship | Scheel Gre ... ae 
Examination dun Ped. Six or seven schotarahipe | * ee ge ee eee mes ts il — ‘ Dart te - =" D Ce 
£5) \ I ered to bovs under 15 on May ist.— . 2s — ‘ " sedan « - - scone — - ls 
Partin on se GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acts th 
ii a ad- Master, ————-—----- ing Bournemout : ont e@ Scholarships. ' 
eee -—— {ALDER GIRIS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE—Cimate | preymtie irae the. Peis — nolarshy ut 
B* IELD College.—An Examination will be held dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for | BROURNEMOUTH COLLES C E& SCHOOLS, LID. 
> on May 4th & - Sth, 1927. to award 2 Foundation | girls on mode Public School lines Preparatory Schooi 
Scholarships of £100, 2 Exhibitions of £50, 3 Exhibitions | for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to rs f 
of £31 10s., & 1 Exhibition of £ t id Mary, N.W.10 By 






Entry Forms can be | iS years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, | Ww" ILLESDEN Convent of J 


Secondary School, Girls’ Brdg. and Day School 





). 
obtaived from the Secretary, Bradficld College, Berks. ' Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. LFRACOMBE.—Quict homely Guest House, Ten mia, 
Station, Sea, Shops.—E.N.A.T., 17 Brookdale-Av, 


























We challenge comparison both as regards quality and 





































































MAN family in Hanover wishes to hear of an | price. a : wes 
GER en family where a young lady could go to} Blends : 3. 9d. “ A2," 2s, 6d.5 “ AB," 2s, 4d.: V HERE to Stay in Longjon. The Lodge, 1 Sty 
x + dish. In ex hange they would receive as al“ a 2 i ae Od. per Ib. < ’ ii. s. 6d og serene, D ie cee eee 
elasa nail “member of the English —- hold. jn rences Golden Santos : 1s. 6d. per Ib. Berry or Ground. peo a. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
or 13; vs Apply to Mrs Fraser, Albyn Place, Aber- We draw special attention to the “B” quality. A} ———— eS ae enpseripees 
V.C , 2 rich blend of tine coffees. — 
=e ¢ ——— — ate arriagve naid on narcels of 5) > onus @ : _— . so 
~ 93 BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., oe ee Ca EE os green at 1. at oer te MISCELLANEOUS 
Miss W photog yy A., - ow; City of London Coffee Co., Ltd., REA! ae - 
Mies TURSES, S00, 2-0? 49 Leadenhall Str .C.3 REAL SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats 
—— r Entrance and other University ee — sept a an acta 4 Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
x Women stud = only. _ saa — ~~ —_ rt tailoring x... uff. Alterations and Repairs 
s., at 3 p.m., or by appointmen : NITRIC ree during turning Vrite for descriptive st. or 
er Strect, W.1. Mayfair 3797. GARDENING end garments for f } ie pel ee pt nes Pe 
GIRIS —_—__—— Se : ' pt Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Ciardmore Road, 
XS. = NRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct | N.16. We collect Phor Clissold 4777. 
DAViRs, CONTINENTAL from Quarry, Sundials. bird Baths, &c. Lowest | -——-——--—-—— —————— 
oe Sale prices.—Kbymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 4, 4 RTLIFICIAL Tecth (Old) Int per tooth 
bee 4 N D.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chateau ———w | OL pinn i\ anit < i Gold; 
opened, First-class finishing school for girls. TOU RS £2 on Platir Cast Hi offer not - 
lorwarded og . 3} Art, Domestic Science. Summer | ——————— — eta anaatnhi —_.. | Cepted parcel } tion gu 
days and winter sport in the Alps. Lscort from and I ELLENKIC PRAVI LLERS’ CLUB, $ ‘“FRIULI’ | inteed 4 \ bua M bs MW 
istic Srondon.—Principals Mmes. Ruffer % oe CRUISE.—From Venice to Dalmatian Coast, | ——— 3 
= — . ete ——= | visiting Spalato; Isles of Greece; calling Ka | \ AB rPICIAL TEETH Wanted ad. Highest 
4 . ree Olympia, ltea for Delphi and Piraeus for Ather h I Ph 1 to E. Is ig 
ILLEGE SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES for Mvcenae: Cania (Crete) for Knossos, R a asec’ ; Lt oe pI i fae 1s 
itted spe ne ae ————— | Gravosa and Venice, Lectures wil given on the Cruise | -———————- $$$ $$, 
URGH pyICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the on the places visited by distinguished scholar 4 {OCK ROACHI ' 
- me [ rar ‘ is ana HOFATS, ickly red by Blattis, 
GIRLS PRoy AM CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTA BLISH- limited number of berths still available. Full particulars yg ag oe oy ge ae 
TE eis e by MESSRS GALBITAS PHRING | {fom Miss Edith Crowdy, C.B.E., Assistant Secretary, | years; tins, Is. 44 6d., 4s. Gd., post tree from 
given free of charge by 3% pe ae i a * | Hellenic Travellers Cinb (Dept. 4A), 38 Albany Courtyard, ge Howa 473 Crook re Road, Sheffield ; 
*, (Hons (0, 36 Sackville Street, London, Wi. 1. Telephone: | Piccadilly, London, W. 1 or Chemists, B esinchinn’ 3 riviera 
April 26th nt S878, Lducationa its. Establishes pe ct as export, ; 2 








rs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted YUNSHINE ‘TOURS in GLORIOUS GREECE, <tc Rises ener 































































Nn. Secretaria y : —— 
GWILL, CA vi alt School Principals in the country. They | 4 DELIGHTFUL MOTOR TOURS. YORNS, Bunions, R 
Head-Mistrsy [ft lad to supply information about establish- | }YDIVIDUAL ATTENTION MINIMUM RATES. ( Mr. Gard | 
~ vi eour of ‘tre uining in Secretarial Work. Write for particulars to satiieaies 
ind Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT: |} 17 J. WOODLEY & CO.. 4 Place St. George, ATHENS. poner 
ounce MADE ro PARENTS. | AFFODILS for © 
RLS, Yory. | —— $c Capa eee ea aF is A gen Leeds. 
Hon. Loni (HOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and HOTEL DIRECTORY pesca Alea ae ee ee ee 
e Entrane: § advice con erning the most suitable establishments ; : AFFODILS on 1“ 
Mf age on May vil be given free of charge to parents stating their T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel D rer l nett. ¢ 
ins from the vauirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality A Comiorts: with baths and other advantages of a . ¢ 
oa re of fees, Kc.) Messrs. Truman & | Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift . “pian gepses 5 
scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street. | ——————— AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
a lelephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). OTE L CONSTANCE. Arms, C1 st M tto, or other ideas incorporated. 
WATFORD publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide I 23 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W.2. Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimeus sent 
© Residential t sin existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3a. Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde : Park, free.—Henry “Ww ! 7 Mortimer st., London, W. 1. 
—<<<—_—_—_ --—_— ———— | Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished. Ses : 
C MHE ART OF CHOOSING S¢ CHOOL, Own lock-up Garage. Lift. |= Night Porter. \ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Discarded 
a | ., ao ‘Terms from 3} gus, weekly,and from 12s. 6d am rday, | 4 Clothing, Furs, Jewellery. All conditions, Prompt 
HINDHEAD I. D. BLATCHLEY HENNA "Phone: Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 8083.) and Confide ntial ( tlewav, Hanw h i 
«OB ut one time Assistant Master, Lancivg College, and soe lO seems ; on 
tion. Head-Master, Northcliffe Preparatory School) NVERNESS, The Palace Hotel.—Charming Situation ix uC H'S Net se rtall t bree 
xf. Hons, Sch Not a list of school it a little book containing highly | overlooking River Ness. Every comfort; central aa asements, Colornet lins, Linens, 
: specialized 1 for parents | heating: large garage; fishing on River Ness. Special - Pei “s ch & Sons, Ltd is, Nottingharm, 
—_______. the Regency Pre Regent House, boarding terms.—Apply Manageress, ee oe on ae hee 
Ret | EAL gomtogey *PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c. 





Woollies, hand-knitted 


RTH PARK qo peg 
oo ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite th 







































































i . ; “= 4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. First Class | see Ble BE. ‘pert 's, from tl 
HOOL FOR AUTHORS, TY PE WRITING, &c. | Temperance Hotel. Ledroom, Breakfast and attendance | it Sey Daeeee we AT SHETLAND PRICES, far 
ee nay ——— | from 8s, 6d. per night. Tele. “ Thackeray, London,” | {> than shop pr sel { postcard for illustrated 
Au SONG WR TE RS Authors and Composers) | ———_—______——.-___— 5 nL IEEE ATLD — to $.34, Wi D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 
4 Ki os urkabl iT book, “* Song ATLOCK Smedlev’s, the Leadinqgand L ti precept See Rit ey —— need 
AN, M.A gas a Profitable Career.” = Write for your copy \ Est, 1853. 260 bedrms. Write for Hlus, Prospectus, | Poa ry # I | Irish Needles 
. ¥ . t y. Sent post free In national Mu Agency Pane: Muatlock - : . * Smedley’: [ te : 2 oint and other hand-made lack Handkerchiefs 
oe aa a> Chichester: Chant! chaanen land. wae 2 "Phon : M tiock 17 . Gram 1 ley’s, Matlock e | fichus, collarettes, bridal veils, cottas, laces, tea cletha, 
- —e | ec. Gok ‘ 1 Wed lifts t 
1, BAC. 4, LT PRI as \ OOk COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel) nell - tool" “at “her oe : ‘ D gg = ga 
Art id St rn while | | ONLY Hotel joining 18-hole Golf course se wes : : “ : \ : 
a bor t fr ! t Institut« magnificent sea vie very room: execllent cuisir 1 1 G 
| HETI AD in. \ per 1 
, IpP t i Street, S.W chef: clec. light; fires in bed Vv reach sea ler < ¢ 
PORDSHIRE, ts. scl tat Atel '* - . ae ' at ened ‘ood bath pss ,; y hn nd patt A, A. | , 
shops, churches, Good sate bathing ; varden, i wd H ct Oo 
OR GIRLS pm ERARY Typewritir uefully€promptly executed. | garages. Comfortable car tor hit Summer and winter | ——___ oe sar Meena 7 a 
PARTMENT, Lass 1s per 1,000 yords ‘ art mn ee seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. ‘Tel. 189 Sidmouth, GSR ERIEG NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e, 
re 7 eeu se cee siecle) TERE : ea pe te aa eee ae = oe —Handson Hand-coloured Pottery beautit 
juipped School RE) oe —————— | PYEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive colourings; big profits, Customer writes :—“ Pottery 
to London, WS BI RM AN. ne orthan l,  Typewriti | © (gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed was much admired and sold out | re ant Iga”? 
MP rast 3.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger. 1737. | People’s Refreshment Hon Association Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfi¢ 
TREW ote . meee | PARLE. A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regs 7. 2 = El 
wen M ae Y, Lit Agent. Good stori ———————————————————E—————————— EE {1 TAMPS.— Wanted ld collect ; 
ee &e., requir Send sta tor | pectus to ‘ ~ : : , - N or on covers Submit, stating pr ost 
Masse 3 toria Strect ' PRINGTIME in Cornwa in quaint cove. Bide- : val 1 " i ; 
ose ee nd: 188 Victorian : WSWel TSS, While Prte. Hotet, Port Isaac, B.C, for tariff Kay, Ltd. 170 Strand. London, W.C. 2. = 
8.) — Resident 5 gh Coats ‘ a =~ a ae Kay, , 170 Strand, London, \ = 
» Examination — LYRI ICS Urgent BS t 1 nversion | ¢ YHUN Hote 1-Ba u Com = 3 
1- Mistress ae = : a bated bs i set | ] fortahl ‘in shi 1; very quiet; large 
— ‘ om re , o te “- park, tennis, golf : ' 
1 SUD ba) a ® hSataa  o aA ee a SP E¢ '4TOR ( ( ’ 
; ea 2, Composer, J i Ho High Holborn, W.C. 1, | * = SPECTATOR NOTICE, 
Ind Si Schoo pdiiedieiennens | BE I CTE LLY appointed RESIDENCE at 7, De 
led Situation § .... a pape IR : ee ers Vere Gardens, Kensington, W.8, overlooking K —$<—<$_—____~ 
" YP 1 ISS. 10d. per 1.000 wor j “ oe ag ’ : 
Wheeler. | og ge oh M I i ! 000 word bee pa | sington Gardens. Maguificent lounge; exceile 
omptness ar weuracy guaranteec . 
~ ab seen | Inchusive terms Kensingt 10. Da . ° 5 
—_————— ff Marion Young, (&) 5 Ra n Road, Balham, S.W eos on bien swine oats en READERS who obtain their copies of 
D, SUSSEX —————— : — = ", RESTE! I iday, S. Devon.—Spacious priv e SPECTATOR hrough Subscript 
A — ie ek Cee ae B oi the SE E d R throug é wbeorss tion 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. country : good centre, Guests recd. trom 52s. 6d., les Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
Oa ce -_ rane conten — —— | sharing.—-Box 1344 , Spectator. Addres he Adaencies IRE - 
p' RE WHOLEMEAL FLOUR FOR B RE | esausncs Aa am ee of Address fo . 85 Ag n = $ DIRECT—and 
AND WHEATMEAL FOR PORRIDG EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYEVALLE\S.—Beau-| not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
Made from British wheat. | tiful Holiday Home (600 ft. up); 70 rooms; o sian, , ’ 
BREWHURST MILLING CO., acres: billiards; motors, garage; 60s. week; prospec- avoiding delay. 
LOXWOOD, SUSSEX. tus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos, 
c—_——— —————— 1 $$$ $$ ——————— = ——— - — 
Te fo x Eli TN APE moe A ELSE LSE ILL SAL CELE NEL ADDL 


en the 


tn CHARITY ORGANISATION | THE CHEAPEST CHARITY. 


lon 
n’s colleg All the money received in subscriptions by Pearson's Fresh 
el gcd. . - ' y 
| y Air Fund is spent on the Children. No distinction of Class or 
RESS | Creed is made; the only passport is Poverty. £1! provides a 
| fortnight by the sea; 1/3 a day's outing in the country. The 
a You want to ] now where to turn for advice wher you come Children are waiting. Send your Donation to E, KESSELL, 
tetas eres 3 : urn Tor advice , ‘ Hon. Sec., F.A.F., 17a Henrietta Street, Londen, W.C. 
AcrOSS a genuine case of urgent need. You want to know 























FOR GIRS ff what can be done e by public authorities, and if that does not ; ae ——— 

A. DD. meet the need, what cise can be done. Obtain from the pate 4 pairs — wien in oasis: 

niion, centre, at Denison. House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.WV.1, ||| From STATE LIABILITY to NATIONAL ASSET 

of 10 sam the list of their 28 district offic s, and then you need never be | . ; i 

— it a loss a is the change which has been effected in many thousands of children 

OLS, LID, 8019 Cases were helped last year in the best way possible. during 70 years, through the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY by the Grace 

ces £42,085 was raised to do it, and nothing whatever deducted of God. 4,000 helped last year. £12,000 required 

ary EE fy] ‘°F expenses, President: LORD ABERDARE, 

Day School If you have any leisure, come and Iend a hand in the work. 1 | Secretary: F. JAMES, Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
LL ee = Di ceeiniesennsnetianeslligeeteneneeisnamnaietsdenminnhasendeentieidmeneiaieatiieiatnmnnensaeniienmientmmenmet 
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DUNLOP RUBBER CoM PANY, 





PLAYER'S NO. 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference the extra 
quality makes! 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


10 for 8d. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


The 
192 


TRIPLE STUD 


TYRE 
with the 


“Buttressed’ Tread 


Dunlop Wired Tyres, having 
the new “buttressed” tread, are 
readily obtainable in practically 
all Balloon and Medium 
Pressure sizes. 


Test your tyres every 
Friday. 


N%S ars Mf 
N°3 NO3 N°3 NO3 NOS NGS NOS NS NOS NOB NCS NOS NES NOS NES N°S NES NES N°3 NOS NS NS NOS NO3 NSN 











Be sure it says 
‘MADE IN ENGLAND’ 


on your Tyres 








LONGER 


| SUREST 
ROAD GRIP 


ADDED 
STRENGTH 
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t Dunlop, BIRMINGHAM. 
© 
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GREATEST SPEED 
EVER RECORDED 


203.841 m-p.h: 


This wonderful performance, constituting a world’s record, the 
greatest land speed ever attained, was accomplished at Daytona 
Beach, March 29th, 1927, by Major H. O. D. Segrave, on 


THE SUPREME CAR 


SUNBEAM 


The design and production of the remarkable car with which 





this performance was achieved is a further instance of 
Sunbeam supremacy. Only the widest experience in motor 
car construction could evolve such a car, and the same 
experience is applied to the production of all standard 
Sunbeam models. There is no other car like the Sunbeam— 


and none which will give you greater satisfaction 
Try any one of the Sunbeam Models for yourself. 


We will gladly arrange a trial run to suit your convenience. 


£425 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LIMITED, 


16 


Chassis Prices from 


Six Models : 
35 hep. 


h.p. to 


Mancheste: Showrooms: 





London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. |. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


106 Deans gate, 
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The Car of Supreme Excellence 2 


The ideal business man’s car for town 
and country use. Easy running in 
slow traffic with extreme comfort at 
speed in the open country. 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
has graciously permitted the new 
model ** EXCELSIOR” car to be 
known as 

“ ALBERT I.” eo 
Inspection and trial run cordially — ey See ee Con 
invited, 6 cyl, 30/100 hips Cor 








Kingsbury House, King Street, St. James’ Sircet, 0 


london, S.W. 1. Vi 








Telephones: Regent 6302, 3289, Fin 
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LONDON CITY MISSION me 
EMPLOYS 250 AGENTS. Wakef ield te 


The London City Mission is the oldest of Home 
Missions. Founded ninety-two years ago, it is - 


still to the front with a record of spiritual service T 
second to none. Mot Or | 





The Mission pays 13 million visits annually to thin 
the homes of the people. It reaches half a million is universally recognised as the pin- prol 
men in the scene of their daily toil; it also works nacle of lubrication achievement—the he 
among Jews and Nationals (including seamen in standard by which others are judged. pros 


the Port of London), and is everywhere acclaimed Performance is proof, and the public performances imp 
as a force for righteousness and a channel of Wakefield CASTROL have inspired 1) 


















ot cp 
blessing in tens of thousands of homes, including by its quality and so become CASTROL cnt ea 
those of the aged poor. Start the new season by giving your car or motor- | : 
» os . . ’ ; cycle a chance to show what it can di Drain awi that 
The Mission is also the Church's great ally, and the old and inferior oil and make a fair start on flat 
its pioneer efforts add hundreds of adherents to Waketield CASTROL. Sless 
every Evangelical Communion year by year. gene 
Remember that over 200 Leading “5 
‘ Motor Manufacturers recor ~nd— S de 
WiLL YOU KINDLY HELP THIS nie unio 
NOBLE & BENEFICENT WORK? | (. Pie a 
“ o at i f “Vy, 
Addiess Gifts and Inauiries to the Sex retanies, & as } a / ft. f wall heen 
A. rema 


3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C. 4. (Me a rr ce Of | Ga an publ 
Aah Pa Bo 
LONDON’S PREMIER MISSION | { nul Qe Pa “ 








Br tosh For ay ra tne 
Sehciald ele een (es E.C.2, i “f i , 

Hit} 
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